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Life on Great Ocean Steamers - 


HOW THESE FLOATING ISLANDS ARE MANAGED 


\VOYAGING has in these days 
t in large measure the element 
f rarity, but for the man or woman 
he for the first time crosses the 
can oon oany one of the crack 
v between America and Europe 
once has novelty and charm, 
well worth remembering. The 
ronicle, says a writer in the 
fous Globe-Democrat, has to do with 
we. With the dropping of the 
itine is promptly taken up on an 
r, and thereafter on the shoulders 
mmander rests the preservation of 
ind the safety of the passengers 
every Captain of an Atlantic liner 
n his person a shining example of 
law of the survival of the fittest, for 
hort cut to the bridge and none 
ter seaman ever reaches it. 

in who would be a Captain cannot 
igh the cabin window. He must 
fig hit vay over the bows. There is prob 
commander of an ocean liner who 
on around the world as a common 
ite, and finally a master of a ship. 
would be difficult, if not) impos 
ot the command of a transatlantic 
t having first been the Captain of 
vling vessel. Some of the com 
ke the Cunard, have a rule requiring 
lidate for a Captaincy shall have 
i Captain somewhere. It is the 
knows his business that makes his 

bridge as chief of the vessel. 
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(Captain does not obtain on ship 
education which makes him 
ommanding a Lucania or City of 
re must be much study of books 
Hie must know something of the 
pluilding and of engineering; he 
nillar with the science of meteor 
must be a master of the moods of 
the currents and lanes as discovery 
i forth; he must have the mathe 
Navigation completely under con 
must have a general knowledge 

s and laws of the high seas 
rtant of all, he must be a man of 
xood judgment, for he must 
row more wisely, shrewdly and 
t General controls his army, and 
to withstand the attacks of 
> With as much skill and alert 
leader of an army must show 
rounding enemy. His responsi 
r ends, not even when he is 
ten does a commander come into 
( perilous vovage during which 
>and nights he has not left his 
pt four oor five times, and then 

minutes at a time 
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> atime when the Captain was a 
lal figure on all ocean steam 
> Is no longer the case. He 
at his table in the saloon when 
> fine, or may be met on deck 
when he is looking over the 
other times he is generally out of 
pt when he may appear on the 
chief officer is seen most of all 
neers. His principal duty is to 
daily work of the crew, and he 
leck constantly when not 
us parts of the ship He 
vation on the bridge with the 
ery day at twenty minut: 
it with that exception is sel 
I he other officers iré 


‘ 
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officer Phe second officers are known as 
senior second, junior second and extra sec 

ond, and each, like the chief officer, is aduly 
qualified master, capable of taking the ship 
round the world if need be The yveneral 
duty of the second officers is the navigation 
of the ship under the Captain's directions 
Each of these officers stands a four hours’ 
watch on the bridge, and cach during his tour 
of duty has, as the Captain's representative, 
direct’ charge of the ship. The third and 
fourth officers stand a watch of six hours, 
alternating with each other, and there are, 
therefore, always a second and third or 
fourth officer on watch at the same time. 


e 


Although in rough weather it is work that 
tests the strength and tries the nerves of the 
strongest man, no officer can leave the bridge 
while on watch, and should he violate this 
rule he would be dismissed ato once. In 
addition to his watch the third officer has 
charge of all the flags and signals by night 
and day, and he also keeps the compass 
book, while the fourth officer, besides his 
work on the bridge, has charge of the condi 
tion of the boats. Observations are taken 
every two hours, as on an ocean greyhound, 
rushing over the course between New York 
and Europe at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour, it is of the first importance that the 
ship's position should be known at all times 
Fog may come down at any moment, and 
observations not be obtainable for several 
hours. The positions of more than one 
hundred stars are known, and by observing 
any of them the ship's whereabouts can be 
ascertained in a few minutes 

Of course, the road "’ becomes more ot 
less familiar to aman who crosses the ocean 
along the same route vear after year, yet this 
familiarity never breeds contempt or care 
lessness, for no man knows all the influences 
that affect the “currents of the ocean, and 
while you will find the current in a given 
place the same forty times in succession. on 
the forty first trip it may be entirely changed 
Now and then a big storm that has ended 
four or five hours before a liner passes a cet 
tain point may give the surface current: a 


~ 


strong set im one direction, and there is no 


means of telling when these influences may 
have been at work save by taking the ship ; 


position at frequent mters ils 


e 
The hips crew stand watch and watch 
ind im each watel there are three quarter 


have charge of — the Wheel 


masters whe 
Stecring in the old days before the intro 
duction of steam gear was an arduous and 
too often perilous duty, but to day, even in 
the roughest weather, a lad of twelve can 
easily manage the wheel, which is merely the 
purchasing « nd of a mechanical system that 
opens and shuts the valve governing the 
steam admitted to the steering cevlinders 


First class ships number from twelve to 
fifteen men in each watch A certain number 
of these must be able scamen, and none are 
allowed mat de moments In the middle 
watches the decks are rubbed im the 
morning watches the paint work is) over 
hauled and cleaned: and, finally, when the 
weather permits, the brass work is polished 
until it is made as radiant as the midday sun 
Phis crubbing. burnishing and cleaning 
runs thr ry department, and ino ne 
perfunctor for each day the ship 

ae MD ’ result +] 
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In the fleetest of the Timers the enpinect 
force numbers nearly two hundred men, 
divided, as a rule. inte three crews with a 
double allowance of officers for duty An 
engineer keeps watch in each fire room, and 
two are stationed on cach engine room plat 
form. Watehe, depend upon the weather 
In most cases the force. offfeers and men, 
serve four out of twelve heurs, but in foggy 
or stormy weather officers stand at the 
throttles, with peremptory orders to do neo 
other work In relresing cach other great 
care is taken, those gommg on the platform 
feeling the warmth of the bearmgs, examin 
ing the condition of the pims and shafting, 
testing the valve lor ating the position of 
the throttles, counting the revolutions, and 
by every technical trial satisfying themselves 
before taking charge that all is right 

Distressing at all times is the lot of the 
poor fellows whe man the stoke hole. On 
the Fuerst Bismarck, for instance, there are 
twenty four furnaces, manned by thirty six 
brawny and half naked stekers. Suddenly 
from somewhere inthe darkness come three 
shrill calls upon a whistle, and instantly 
each furnace door flies open and out gush 
and gurgle thirsty tongues of flame With 
averted heads and steaming bodies four 
stokers begin to shovel furtously, while two 
others thrust their slice bars through each 
door and inte the bubbling mass of fire and 
flames. Burying their lances deep in the 
coals, they throw them weight full upon the 
ends as levers and dift’ the whole bank of 
fire several inches Then they draw. out 
their lances, leasing a black hole through 
the fire, into which the draught is sucked 
with an increasing rear Three times they 
thrust and withdraw the lances, pausing 
after cach charge to plunge their heads inte 
buckets of water and take deep draughts 
from bottles of light German wine 
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But this cooling respite Lasts only a 
moment at best, for them task masters watch 
and drive them. and the tale of furnaces 
must do its stint However, it is fair to say 
that everything that can be done to lessen the 
hardships of dife in the stoke hole bas been 
done by the steamship: companies [hie best 
quality of food is given the stokers, and they 
are allowed double rations of wine and 
kummel four times a lay 

The Chief knwineer of an ocean ste amship 


iS fairly well paid, and he deserves to be 


Some of the old chief are the yreatest 
travelers in the world. so far as miles may 
count One of whom Ewas told has traveled 
in the service of ome company more than 
goo ooo Shore mute tdlistanes four times that 
between the earth and the moon. and still 
higher is the record of another, who com 
pleted before | retirament one hundred 
and fifty four reaunod trips, making in d 
tance overt tatute mil 

Phe Captain of ad y tour serutinisze 
ever teverk rier { tl cor 
department stud niet de cry ous and 
minute ims | nspert of tt comiain in 
shich the ¢ f ro held Vil Ther 

gionnl reason for tl tier ws far as the 
comfort of the passenger concerned, the 
Chief Steward the gost important person 
on board a fier th «l rye of the tiite 
rooms, dining ¢ toreroon ind: kitehen 
Like the engine rest t ! kitehes 
located amidst 1 ttih sn world t 
ti ' fet 

eo 

Th re ttyr ‘ ‘ thy 
kitel ' rer 1} 
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its bins reaching from floor te cering. and at. 
racks overhead, looks like a wholesale 
grocery store, only ao great deal more com 
praact Close at hand is the wine locker. a 
long place, lined with narrow shelves, which 
have an upward tilt and are crowded with 
all sorts and kines of bottled liquors down 
deeper is a big compartment where ine 
stored barrels of flour potatoes, vinegar and 
beer, which are hoisted up under the dire 

tion of the storekeeper when they are wanted 
Pretty well forward is the refrigerating 
plant, a zine lined chamber, where the chen 

est sides of beef, points of mutton. chicken 
and turkeys are kept frozen Al] the liner 

itmay be noted in passing, carry a buteher 
Whose duty itis te cut the steaks and chop 

and to see that mo good maternal geo tw 
waste through unskillfud back voy 


Adjoining the kitchen ts the serving roan 


‘or pantry, frescoed wath silver coffee pat 


and cream mugs, lined with shelves tilled 
with crockery, while the hook dotted ceiling 
glitters with a hundred other pieces of 
silverware which swing and scimtillate wath 
every motion of the ship Phe shelves are 
really wooden pockets, faced with strips of 
wood, which keep the dishes from rolling 
out, and stowed away there are cups and 
plates by the hundred Nlony the side of 
the room ois a big het press, basing on 
its top all manner oof indentations for 
the trenchers, saucepans and soup pots 
which are sent in from the kitehen Laden 
with food at meal time This is flanked! by 
a line of glistening tea and coffee urs, while 
Ina convenient commer is a roomy toe brow for 
the cold meats and butter 

To the kitchen and pantry the stereroam 1s 
always sending tribute, and they send at te 
the glass domed dining room. which, with its 
lony tables, its dazzling white cloths. and its 
glittering array of silver and glass, looks at 
night like an enchanted realm Seats at the 
table are arranged by the purser or steward 
who gives out the seats to those whe ask for 


them first hoach seat is numbered, canned the 
passenger receives a ticket with his) seat 
number onaut when be poes te his first meal 
on board 

bormerly there was a strupyle fer t 
the Captain’s table, buat mow the ow tied 
wary ones rally about the Purser and 
Dyoetor, for the Conmnanecler cluitve clele 
permit Ninny ter grey Doe Terns ive at dptinmer tre 
Still, wherever his place at table may te 
fixed, the cabin passenger fined that 1 
opportunity is megdected te rue} conn 
md lighten the tedium of the th Cont 
(sermanm liner t board aces Hye 
\e el, and polars through the long f t 
dinner, and again on deck 
NI) Grerman and = Amerteoan | ha 
served on these beaut | moChie 

eonnie tothe traveler t t { 1+ 

lye nthe midst of a batherlaned fest 
the chief featur f whiiel ste 
idorned ane innatedd tr 
’ eriaue i i ' * tour + 

! imu ! ! atid \ ‘ 
yy aleal for t ' riterte ' 

* 

on tl ! { ( ( 
Dransathantig } J f 
\rnver } | ! 
cert bead clipper 

t the regulars botit 
vided for tl 
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Meantime. how do the 


when vovaging over. the 


steerage folk get on 
Western coccan’ 


Here there nother and different story te 
tell Picture toe yourself, om the letter 
apparently of aship dike the Britans of the 
(Cunard ne « great, bare barniike apart 
rent rie eventy feet lomg. tapering 
almest te a pormt at the forward end. and 
sleet thort feet wide at the other It 
clamty lighted and badly ventilated bey nea 
( «a shaft) through whieh the main tmiast 


ba puort holes wh cho are tows tear 


the water even ter be opened exceptinl urbe 


ie we nigl thmerved when the vessel 

‘tf rf? 
Lined along the three sick of thy rincle 
triangle ate large skeleton poms, « by anpolaeoted 


ny two tiers of coffin like bunk ce albvenve 
the «tdeed thre breeds le rny placed le boy sieke 
cbt. and end te end two deep 


[hus cachoof these stractures holds thirty two 


atek we bie ene vles ane beoottoms are of rough 
spel Yo tartow po mesay TunsS aefe 
hip tetween the poms of which there are 
onma tookone a tetal of two hundred 
‘ t t ‘ ur ‘ mache ante 
rt Picture th ! your 
i saucer t foot evil the myen coaben 
cof thie Bor atianvense Phie room 
it t shit } yaseline Lamp 
> ! t \ ‘ ‘ re lant ' 
b that port of tl 
\ { ! ' lee ria Jr 
° 
' hae ' ! 1 t! | ' ’ 
! pel | | ined wl 
fare t tts prt " ! hy 
ds rf t ' i | ha te 
| rstia ' ! ties cel tl 
t ¢ «ae | i i upepe bial 
{ Ty ‘ rope cote thee port 
' { ined erest trhaveiet ; ! 
. % tue Dprprere f that teenage prissetiyres 
wea pyeenn get anal for cocked cas at may Senn 
foiete if’ mi.ati Weel dl “A inelener who ater 
| recter te othe fee tape Whetravel over 


yreat port of the worl. aevd wheal uo thes 


‘ eos independent as the nen and 
pete locdgeedd? coothe first calan 
\\ ther vert travel oon lice ccabergy cor thee 
tee iagre t! clerssgoye cha of cu VOW sapere ite 
alas wpe ter beer hye hhortest and the poles 
tite st) conve air routine oof narine life 
pees ter bee a burden Newly found frond 


and wlinyp ‘ of prassimys ve va | cheer and 
break the solitude. while the tome of the sea 

1 cone like medline oan the | bhood 
rhe talk together demurely oon 
hady cormers of the deck, whence isstre mow 


nd then sudden bursts of rippling laugliter 
t there Lack of pollitw ro the sieok songs 
Dhve te. after) Teeny cated cage waantnnnge 
es the Thapps tour when there is acery of 
ail, dee and a few moments Later a vawl 
eres from the gathermg darkness and a 
fh Pelaek gearbeead pilot clinnbos tee thre shige 
h Vereeegetniy thew from the outer world 
the glad assurance that Lame and Ticrne 
are gust bees ond the bortzen Tine 
* 
} maun PPO ERTDDRS Cocortpe thre 
qutpituny 4 t\ L breene shee ! bure 
Petaged Poyhit) right over the starbowurd bow 
|} aut t Dithvcrtase telegraph the 
te ate t '! t the Quarantine Statie 
1 oo freer. amd Long Defer 
protec | Cocparartunee Phere the 
tt hie tt ned oof ot as feotnseed 
fran 9 see af cont ous disease on 
' for tonsitt , 3 proces 1 to het 
b ! } } reac bie t) cthecotst conve: Pyevter 
t ! thing the time of examination 
! t th coffmeet Meanwhile she bias 
! ! ! bay DA a revenue cutter 
officer aon board 
. n ma Sarl ea! 
' te t ttn rf 
» s!} hie i worn 
a ‘ Phere i ’ 
! l rit Vhiurtecaun ticke 
‘ ea pr ' aed dia 
Vey ! 1 Paty 
‘4 tion «* Th 
a“ t+ , } ) they 
! t tit ' punt mi fer 
{ ' Voters ated 
Wit by thee thet few 
} { ‘\ \ York Jet ey 
t tukenl Je prart 
‘ feeow geriamter! t t} 
“ ‘\ h }? ecorapoaat nicd 
‘ bias bia ptiv taken oo charg 
tack of 4 1 ‘ « for the 1 that 
| ! arte Vay 
it bn 
eee 
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Wee les freon the danish boeonaned 
ws as tteexwsted ano rsg8 there is a 
tth market town The Csermans 
had demanded four millions of 
dotlars fram Pienmark, and, to enforce pas 
ment ent troops to occupy Jutland) every 


day a fresh eee ed through the Tittle 
town The Gserman leaders had considered 
it best tee od two soldiers against one 
Dhatiish 
first came the Hessian Hussar md were 
' ete on thie 1 an precopele Hlow the 
‘ te aneddrank' But tl was nothing 
tes what thre ented) for therr bors Then 
" the Mrancdenburger Dhes were 
fanntre roacl exlyebeted t ravenous aprpretite 
for poomntty ‘ realvia nule cluck or fowl 
‘ ft after t ri After them came the 
Ihaus eriat I hie sere drawer up am Dine 
nel each onan bad h billet given Dim on 
cof thre qreeegele md the Colonel of th 
t t! ia tie at peoch 
I ‘ ter bee mo thresimg or taking bey 
force Paver eam mest pes for what he 
ant lf ' ' pola mt 3 ricvcde: ten nnn I 
\) 
Hho thet 1 thes After tl had 
feorsoned ft rt th next thing w 
yer { | ! i hk that had bean 
hiicdedes 1 t owner moa doft, went te an 
open trapdoor, flapped bis wings and 
crowed Here am 2° and was) at once 


b party of soldiers 
e 


Phe Colonel andthe Adjutant occupred the 


bye verl Qe oeorny Die dlesks and forms Were 
removed thus iffordimg: plenty of room 
Dhey had thought of gory te the priest's 
Tienttse fou case of typhus fever had net 
recently « rre«l there Phe Colonel sent 
his servant te get something for bis and the 
AN dputant pyar Phe oman took another 


voaurched) the town 
At last they 


oldier wath boom and 


Noone had anything to spare 


came to the priest's house Tle was avers 
oldman, with long gray hai and a kindly 
face They found him sitting on ao bench 


outside bis door somokimge Das pope 
The Colomel s servant saluted and said 
Are vou the owner of the house ” 
J ata the priest 


I am glad to lear it I am so cursedty 


ford of righteous yj» ope We have come to 
he oa tittle business with vou, Herr Pastor 
My master wants something fer supper ] 
hase not myself had anything to eat for a 
fortorgeht We were to have come here for 


quarters, but we had such a respect for the 
priest. as well as the typhus fever, that we 
have becom comtemt to billet ourselves cn the 
le th mstead of the Herr Pastor Perhaps 
} sorship bas a fat fowl, or two or three 


have Meo replied the puastor 
A couple of ducks, then? But they must 
te fat Phe Colonel sard he would cut my 
headotfat Tid not get him something good 
for per so the Herr Pastor sees it will be 
I ' murder if vou do mot let ous 


I have neo ducks suid the pastor the 
last soldiets who were here took evervthing 


Ifa \ mV CES? Wo half a secore of 
' 4 } ‘ 
Phe priest called for his servant An old 
wn? ‘ and capepne reul 
ha \ sTIV @yty Maren 
Sons replied thre Caerman 
ii t k them all away fromou 
° 
\ hie prrhe ao olittle black lamb galloped 
npte the prooest, delighted at having found 
} yan It rubbed mtse¢lf against bis legs 
ind the pastor stroked Ats head The two 
(sermanms looked at one another 
What a pretty litth lamb! It has a red 
t aan round ots neck said oone of them 
Thy ther caught wm and threw at on his 


Herr Pastor we must get something for 


‘ ‘ ued the Adyutant: they cannot 
it dia Now what shall we pav for this 
ttle ta four Prussian dollars? And 


telfor the skinoan the morning 


I seta liers pout the money on the 
bench where the proost was sitting, and, not 
withstanding his ret mstrances mind old 
Muar tr tie ter tirke may the lamb. they 

tt t Phie 4 tor was left stretcl 

} il for t! Larmnl wed Mares 
tr i 
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Saving the Priest's 
HOW JACOB SURPRISED THE HESSTANS }} 
By Cari t:tHar 
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They have taken Malle (the lamb) from 
u said) the giriest ‘Two German sol- 
diers came here and wanted food for their 
Colonel, and when they saw Malle they 
carried her away, after putting four Prussian 
dollars on the bene hg 

Phen itis best I go and fetch her,’ said 
Jacob 
Yes. but they were two strong fellows,”’ 
itd the priest 

Onivtwo' sad Jacob Don't trouble 
Iwill go and fetch her, and when T have, 
we had better shut her up inthe barn until 
the German soldiers have left 

Dake the four dollars said the priest, 

and return them the money 


° 


Jacob put the money into his pocket, and, 
taking off bis wooden shoes, ran as hard as 
he could on his bare feet, taking his shoes 
with lum They had reached the school 
hhevtase and had placed the lamb on the 
bettom of an upturned tub 


Hold it up said one of the men, 
while T give it a red mark on its throat 
better than the priest's tassel I wish the 

pricst wa here to see at 
Phe as set said a deep voice, but his 


nian os What are vou doing with our lamb? 
Ihere are your four dollars He pushed 
one of the seldiers away and took up the 
lamboain bis arms 

The two soldiers broke into a scornful 
laugh, and one of them seized Jacob and 
iid, °° What) does the fool mean? Put 
down the lamb, or we wall break every 
bone mm vor body 

Jacob smiled as they tried to take away 
the lamb and contd not At length he put 
it down 

You want to try vour strength with 
me he said, as he caught one of the 
soldiers im bis strong arms and threw him 
heavily te the ground 
Now said Jacob, let that lamb alone, 

and take vour four dollars 

The other soldier drew his) swerd, but 
Jacob wrested the sword from him. A win 
dow of the schecthouse was cpened, and the 
Colonel! spake 

“What are vou men quarreling about? 
Come here, vou fellow with a straw hat! "’ 

Jacob went to the window, with the lamb 
on his shoulder, and took off his hat 


“His Honor the Colonel must not. find 
fault with me I was only defending myself 
as best PP could These two men came to 
our place and tock away by force our only 
lambs 

We paid for it said the men 

You took it by foree from an old, child 
less man, to whom the lamb was his greatest 
comfort His Heoner the Colonel would 
surely not take away a lamb from the priest, 
and that his only one ? 

Who are vou 7? 

Joam othe priest's farm Jaborer, my 
mother moi his service 

“And se vou came,."’ said the Colonel, 

and took away the lamb by force from 
these two men? 

Pheyv would not let me have it without 
\nd vou took away the soldier's sword 


Ves. because he should mot do me mis 
chief with at replied Jacob 

He came here said one of the soldiers 

ind kicked up a row about the lamb — If 
thad not been near his Honor the Colonel's 
quarters T would have cut his ears off."’ 

He could do nething of the sort.’’ said 
Jacob. “he cannot use a sword—a_ foot- 
soldier never knows how to do so.”' 

What is that vou sav 7°" said the Colonel. 

Pot that lamb down—neo one shall injure it 

and come im here: and you also, Franz 
Ziegel 

The  schoolmaster’s people saw what 
passed, and thought Jacob was arrested for 
taking away the soldier's sword 

\ couple of bundles of straw had been 
pread on the floor of the schoolroom. over 


which i horse-cloth was thrown This 
Was the Colonels and the Adjutant’s night 
quarters Tacoh stood inside the door with 


the lamb rubbing: against his legs It well 
knew where it Was safest 


What does a Clodhopper like vou know 
i(hout myvomer net bemy able to use thetr 
Words sked the ( olonel 

I « ys nt te iN replied Jacob 

their swords as 
1 hi l ! 
Tees ccs eT 
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for us, and that now she was gettir 


work, and that I must come and he |, oe 
so I got the priest to take her as hous ke eper 


while I work for him at half- wages Th 
is how I got my discharge. And pow , Xa 
| go? me _ 


“No; stop a little. You sav y. 


been in the cavalry, and know how : ' ey 
sword better than a foot-soldier \\, will 
sec. Fetch two swords, Franz Ziegel 


That man," added the Colonel. a. Ziegel 
left, “‘has been awarded a prize { 


ing.” ror feng 
“When IT have fenced with him may J 
go?" asked Jacob 
“Yes; and if you make good you; words 
you may take the lamb with you, but if not 
we shall keep it, as we have paid for j 


‘* Now, then, eyes front,”’ said Jacob to 
Ziegel, who had returned with two swords 
‘* How the fellow stands! He looks like a 
rateatcher handling a broomstick.’’ 

“Twill cut you up in small picces Jike 
they do fish for stewing,’ said Franz Ziegel 
confidently 

“ Try,” said Jacob; “and recollect 
are the man who took a prize for fen: ing 

Ziegel attacked fiercely, and Jacot, parried 
in a manner apparently against the simplest 
rules of fencing He made no attack be 
cause he did not seem to know how He 
smiled at) Ziegel’s vain attacks, and said 
“You cut as if you were threshing corn 

“Why are vou standing like that?” asked 
the Colonel “ That is not the right position 
to fence well.”’ 


you 


“Jtis not necessary to be very particular 
with this blockhead,’’ said Jacob, “but J 
will soon settle him Now, Franz Ziegel 
hold your sword fast—you, the man that won 
the prize! You will soon drop it A quick 
attack followed, and Ziegel’s sword flew out 
of his hand, and he stood looking at Jacob 
with his mouth open. 

“You have not cut me up like fish before 
they stew it,’’ said Jacob, ‘not this time.’ 

“You have won,”’ said the Colonel, “ but 
I cannot make out whether skill or luck 
befriended you."’ 

“Luck, of course,’’ said Jacob, ‘but 1 
have shown you that a foot-soldier cannot 
use asword, May I go now?” 


° 


The Adjutant jumped up.‘ With the 
Colonel's permission,’’ he said, ‘1 should 
like to try the question.”’ 

The Colonel nodded 
as he did not expect this. 

“Well, if I must, I must,’’ said Jacob, 
“but will His Honor the Colonel tell the 
soldier to go out? He has a bad eye. And 
may I take my wooden shoes off?’’ 

Jacob row put himself into a proper posi 
tion ard the Adjutant found that he had no 
mean opponent. Jacob stood as if rooted to 
the ground, and parried with a smile the 
fiercest attacks. After a while the officer 
stepped back and lowered his sword 

‘The Adjutant is out of breath,’ said 
Jacob ‘*T hope that he will not mind my 
saying that he attacks too violently ; he over 
exerts himself. His wrist is also hardly 
supple enough. When he makes an attack 
and it is parried, he leaves himse/f open to 
an attack that he cannot parry, and this he 
has done four times.’’ 

“Why, then, did you not use your copper 
tunity ?’’ asked the Colonel. 

‘* Because the swords are sharp, and [did 
not wish to wound the officer,’’ replied Jacob 

They crossed swords again, and Jacob 
showed himself a skilled swordsman °° The 
officer should stand his ground and not step 
back,’’ he said, ‘‘as he then exposes himself 
to attack. JT will now give him three small 
touches, and then there will be enough of 
this nonsense."’ The officer was) driven 


Jacob looked round 


against the wall and touched three times 
with Jacob’s sword, as he said * 0! tw 
three = 

‘May I go now?” he asked 

Ves," said the Colonel; “ but y+ t 
first tell us who you are.”’ 

Jacob wiped his forehead with ] t 
and replied, ‘* Iam the priest's 

‘* Nonsense! No evasions; who at \ u’ 

Jacob stepped back and made ao military 


salute. ‘TI am Jacob) Olderburger, late 
fencing master to the Danish Hussar 


He took the lamb upon his shou!’ ind 
left It bleated and licked his neck 
‘You may well bleat’ sa ‘ 
‘You have been nearer the German n ~ 
by 


than I have been to their swords : 
Pleasant Readings from the Nert Pia 
Fulford Vicary. Frederick Warne & 
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A Meteorite That Paid a Mortcage 
A* ILEUSTRATION of Uses 


meteorites may be put before 
character is known is afforded ty! 
Kiowa County, Kansas. They 
writer in Saint) Nicholas, on a pt 
rocks Were scauree and valuable 


i, + a 
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farmers of the vicinity four 
convenient for holding Gow! oh 
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table roofs. or covers to ram ! 
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Snow Sorcery 
charles Lotin Hildreth 


TH tthe North were out last night, 
| their wizard spells on plain and hill; 
.¢ and set, and gave no light, 
ezing in the reeds grew still ; 
« stars were hid behind the cloud, 
w winds were wailing loud. 


eri ks, three antique temples stand, 
hose alabaster domes are seen 
or far Samarcand, 
Hf croves of lime and citron green, 
minarets whose crystal spires 
with keen, prismatic fires. 


1 « atall cathedral tower, 

\' or withered ivy-vines 

' ulptured shapes of wreath and flower 
vhich the clear red stain of morning 


ith. the snow-draped shrubs and briars 
« groups of silent, white-robed friars. 


ush but wears a rare device 
Ot 4 emblance or ideal form, 
r sumptuous edifice ; 
\ cavward Aricls of the storm 
Ha cmautc arts of Prospero 
vo whims and wrought them inthe snow, 


eee 


Words that Laugh and Cry 
WIRACLE OF LANGUAGTI 


er strike vou that there was any 

[) queer about the capacity of writ 
to absorb and convey feelings? 
mirately, says the New York Sun, 

cre symbols, with no more feeling 

than so many bricks; but string 

in arow under certain mysterious 

and you find yourself laughing 

~ your eye runs over them. That 

mild convey mere ideas is not so 

| The boy is fat,’’ ‘“‘the cat 
! tuils,’’ are statements that seem 


enough within the power of 
vritten language. But it is different with 
feeling They are no more visible in the 


that hold them than electricity is 

1 the wire; and yet there they are, 
idy to respond when the right test 

| by the right person. That spoken 

' charged with human tones and 
wht vy human eves, should carry feel 
‘ Het so astonishing. The magnetic 
vinpathy of the orator one understands; he 
might aflect his audience, possibly, if he 
poh no a language they did not know 
Hut written words—how can they do it? 
Suppose, for example, that you possess 
troasonuable facility in grouping language, 
inf that vou have strong feelings upon some 
which finally you determine to 
commot to paper. Your pen runs along; the 
proper words present themselves, or are 
t lout, and fall into their places. You 
«t deal moved; here you chuckle to 

ind half a dozen of lines further 

lump comes into your throat, and 

you have to wipe your eyes. You 


tnish and the copy goes to the printer. 
\\ ' yets into print a reader sees it. 
H runs along the lines and down the 


| ti] it comes to the place where you 
is you wrote; then he smiles, and 
below he has to swallow several 
nd snuffle and wink to restrain an 
n of Weakness like your own 


e 


‘no some one else comes along who 
good a word-juggler as you are, 
is no feelings, and swaps the words 
tlle and twists the sentences; and 
the spell is gone and you have left 
of written language duly charged 
but without a single feeling. No 
juggle with words with any degree 
Vithout getting a vast respect for 
pendent ability. They will catch 
dea a man ever had as it flashes 
s brain, and hold on to it, to sur 
vith it long after, and make him 
it he was ever man enough to have 
lea. And often they will catch an 
ts Way from the brain to the pen 
twist, and improve on it as the 
and in an instant there they are, 
ind in hand across the page and 
back at the writer: ‘‘ This is our 
Pman—not vours!’’ 
poctry, every word that expects to 
Ut in poetry should have a head 
of legs of its own, to go and find 
irryving another word if necessary 
rds won't do this for him it: indi 
he is out of sy mpathy with them 
put tears into them, as though 
so many little buckets; and you 
smiles along them, like Monday's 
ithe line: or you can starch them 
and stand them up like a picket 
you won't get the tears out unless 
ut them in. Art won't put them 
is like the faculty of getting the 
Interest into pictures If the 
sts in the artist's mind he is likely 
to get it into his pictures, but 
man no technical skill will 


So olf the feelings are in the 


ur 


| ‘ 
Knows his business, they w 
bere thre , ' 
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ULL-DOG CARNEY had been at it 
again. It was horses this time: 
and when horses follow a man off 
without rhyme or reason there is 

often shooting from one side or the other 

And the owner of the horses that had gone 
off with Bull-dog Carney lay in the hospital in 
Fort McLeod with a plug of lead in his lung 
He was a“ rustler'’ himself, and the general 
opinion was that Carney had only stolen 
from a thief. 

But the plug of lead—that was a different 
matter. Aman has got to be pretty tough 
before the shooting of him counts for nothing 

So Sergeant Hetherington and Constable 
Williams were sent out, with three days’ 
rations, to look Carney up in one direction, 
while a couple of other constables took the 
trail in another. 

Much riding and the viewing of much 
open plain was the result of the first day's 
campaign 

On the second day they rode again, but 
the plain was not quite so open. There 
were several lakes and various other inter 
ruptions to the vista 

“What's the sense of this?’ said 
Hetherington to the other constable. ‘* You 
might as well look for a needle in a haystack, 
or a prayer book in) barracks, as look for 
Carney in this forsaken hole We'll never 
get a sight of him, be assured of that 


a 


So they camped where they were, beside a 
small lake, and smoked the pipe of peace, 
and ate their rations, and cursed — the 
Government that had cut their pay down to 
fifty cents a day; howbeit, the Sergeant was 
getting more than that now since his) pro 
motion. But that was regulation form—the 
routine; and so they smoked long and swore 
hard, and cursed the service anyway, as 
being no good to a man, for it made him lazy 
and unfitted him for anything else. And it 
was a wild- goose chase, and Carney was a 
hundred miles away, and they were a pair of 
fools as great as the man who had sent 
them out. 

And with the gray regulation blankets 
pulled over their heads, and their feet warm 
against the blaze of the smouldering camp 
fire, they slept-—slept the prairie sleep, which 
is long, and deep, and strong, and as unlike 
the other as a strong growing bush is unlike 
a hothouse plant. Slept) among the wild 
roses, and great vellow marguerites, and the 
littl: wondering sunflowers—slept) on the 
dry, crisp grass that was as a gentle spring 
mattress. 

And as they slept a man came and looked 
at them, and pulled at his blonde mustache a 
little, reflectively, and then stepped back 
into the night again, and all was still; only 
the munching and occasional stamp of a 
horse’s hoof over to one side where the 
horses were picketed, and the little sneezing 
blow of the nose of the feeding animals as 
they cleared the dust out of their nostrils 

' There were ducks flying over all last 
night,’’ said the Sergeant, as he pulled on 
his long boots. ‘' They're nesting here in 
these lakes, and I'm going to have a look for 
some ens 

Soon a voice came up from the reeds and 
cattails growing in the edge of the lake, to 
the constable, as he busied himself at. the 
morning fire 

Come down here, Williams Phere are 
slathers of exus here 

Phe ducks there were as other ducks-—they 
pulied down the lance like blades of geras 
and plaited them into nests just out in the 
water a piece —that was) Dame Nature 
insurance scheme, but she hadn't reckoned 
with the Sergeant and his merry constable 

he long boots, and the gray socks, and the 
brown pants were off ino a jiffy, and with 
shirts tucked up under their arms the two 
warriors were soon filling their helmets with 
duck eggs, and thinking of dainty dishes 
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I've got my hat full,’ sard the Sergeant 
‘an’ here’s a nest with thirteen eggs init 


What'll Ido?’ 


Better leave it alone said the constable 
Phirteen's an unlucky number 
But I want the exys pleaded the 
Sergeant It's unlucky to go on tinned 
beef when vou can get fresh egy breesicle 
my luck couldn't change for the worse. any 
Way he added, as he thought of what tl 
exile life in that lone land meant 
Well, then ud the constable ! 


don't mind the bad luck, wrap them in your 
shirt, and I will hold your 
waded over to the other and held the 


I'n quat ‘kis 
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Capture of Sergeant Hetherington ' 
THE MOUNTED POLICE OF THE NORTHWEST ¥ 
By William A. Fraser ; 
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out through the scrub growth on the eduwe of 
the lake 

“Having a bath, gentlemen? "’ asked a 
cheery voice from the wilderness, as they 
emerged into the open. It was the man whe 
had looked upon them the previous night as 
they lay sleeping. The Sergeant was so 
astonished that the corner of the shirt 
slipped from his hand, and the thirteen eggs 


rolled into a batter at his feet And it was 
no wonder that he was astonished, for he was 
looking upon two pelicemen The three 


Vo shaped stripes on the right) arm of one of 
them—the speaker—showed that he was a 
Sergeant Something about the clothes 
struck him as being strangely familiar Ile 
could almost swear to a spot or two on the 
front of the tight fitting brown jacket 


Sorry to trouble you, gentlemen, > said 
the same cheery voice, as the owner of tt 
toved with the butt of a big regubation 
revolver at his sick “but my partner here, 
and myself, took a notion that we'd like to 
join the foree; so we just slipped bites Your 
clothes till we'd see how we'd look, and as 
the two suits will hardly go round the four of 
US SUPpOse you stack our duds they're just 
over there by the camp tire 

As he spoke he absentminded|ly drew forth 
the big revolver and rubbed his thumb 
reflectively over the hammer, and waited for 
them to make their toilet 

“YVe're up to Jarks this morning,’ said the 
Sergeant, thinking that the bad luck of the 
thirteen eggs was already getting: its werk in 
on him He noticed that their carbines, and 
revolvers, and cartridge belts bad all been 
taken possession ef by the strangers, he 
realized that himself and the constable were 
inthe hands of the strangers, and he made 
a pretty shrewd guess that the man they 
were after had turned the tables and captured 
them 

‘ By George! TI guess there’s no help for 
it,’ said the Sergeant, good - humoredly, as he 
began to crawl into the other man’s clothes 

“What's you fellows’ game, anyway 77" he 
said, as he pulled on a pair of deerskin 
riding breeches 

“Well, I take it you're rather a tough 
lot,’ said the man with the stripes on his 
arm, ‘can’ we're going to arrest you for 
horse stealin’ 

“Well, that's pretty rich for my blood 
said the Sergeant, as he completed his torlet 
with a broad brimmed cowboy hat 

“Now, LE suppose you're not much accus 
tomed to wearing jewelry,’ said the other, 
“but PU have to trouble you to put these 
wristlets on,’ and he tossed the Sergeant a 
pair of handeufis The Sergeant laughed, 
but made no movement to put them on 


° 

Put them oon him, Bill, the stranger 
said, ‘‘and af he moves TP let daylight 
through him: now the other he said, as 


Bill clapped the handcutis on the Sergeant 
and in atwinkling they were both handcuffed 
prisoners Phen they were mounted on the 
bronchos belonging to the two men who liad 
them in charge, while the latter took ther 
two pood police horses and rode beside them 
You'll yet into a fine row over th 
said the Sergeant to his captor 
Phe datter laughed good Iumiored 


Not half so fine a row as TP owauld die 
gotnto if it bad been the other wa i! 

If vou'd got the drop om mie first, and I 
wearin thre bracelet Phew then J voted 
think there was trouble abesed 

What're vou vom to ce t i 
way ¢ said the Seryveant i ay t eval 
Are you voing to hold i in b 
Government ransom ts out ? 

We're goin’ to leave the constable her 
with a friend who keeps a fashiotmable het 
ina Shack down at Dead) Mieen Crossing « 
Deep Cut Creek, an’ we re yon’ to take 
ty Miaapole Creek in) ott om aver ter the 
superintendent there You shouldnt ‘ 
runoff the lors you know, an’ then when 
the man objected vou plugged him 

You seem to know all about at ciel the 
Sergeant | ipoprase you're I; choy 
himself 

You eon i ftait ! tn ‘ 
rey 1 the tral t ) 
ire Bull cle (Car 1 i a r i! 
Het} to iy f tl tt 
ind t pul 1 fre ket a proach 
comptainiinny t Ser t puaper ! 
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he opened his eves with much wonder when 
he saw the prisoner, and when he understood 
the situation he went around with a broad 
grinvon his face that) was particularly tan 
talizing 

Maple Creek was seventy miles from Dead 
Man's Crossing They stopped all might at 
Dead Man's Crossing, and made staty miles 
of the seventy mext day 

Inthe morning the Sergeant had another 
lesson in the deep diplomacy with which 
Carney negotiated matters 

Ride on, Bill he heard him say te his 
mate, and inquire if Sergeant Hetherington 
has come in yet with his prisoner You can 
tell them that you were out ona little recon 
noitre for Carney ’s mate, and that T expected 
to be there at the barracks about ten a clock 
If there's anybody there knows me Sergeant 
Hetherington just hit the trail back a prece 
and we'll move on to the next post I want 
to give this man Carney up too strangers 
you see, Pim oafrard bis) friends maghtnt 
treat him well Anyway, - think you'd 
better ride back to meet me 

Hill galloped away oon his errand, and 
after putting im an hour or so te give hima 
good start, Carney and his priscner struck 
camp and followed up 

Bill met them about tive males outot Magole 
Creek, and reported that there wasnt a seul 
in the troop statroned there that knew 
Hetherington But thev re dead oon te 
Carneyv'’s racket, though he sand and 
When TP told them that wed captured bam 
they thought it was a pretty slick preee of 


business Dhey sav be harder te trap than 
a coyote 

You see, said Carney te the Sergeant 

the caster you take this thing, and the less 


racket you make, the better vou TH) get along 
If you pet rusty and insist that you're the 
Sergeant, some oof the fellows’ TH) round on 
vou, and the bad laek the thirteen epyes 
brought you TH be nothing to the trouble that 
you Tl get inte then 

As soon as they got into the feort 
Hetherington saw oatoonee that Carney mist 
have been on the force at ome tone 


He asked for the sergeant mayor as soon 
as they rode into the barracks square, and 
asked him to report te thre ‘ipermntencdent 
that he had brought in the desperadoa, Carnes 
who was wanted for horse stealing and strat 
nye aman 

“ Towas afraid to take bin back to bert 
Me Lead lhe Sand for fear Ted play seune 
trick and yet away Phe cabinet mache nne 
believe he was somebody else until [found 
this letter om him addressed ote John 
Carney 

It was in vain that the Sergeant swore that 
he was Sergeant Pletherington himself, the 
more he swore agaist the fate that had 
tangled him up the more they Laughed at 
him; and told him to drop at 

Carney’s reputation for slippung out of the 
toils stretched from Winnipeg to the highest 
port onthe Rockies, but he'd tind that) he 
couldnt do them up oat Maple Creek, they 
were onto him like game 

\re you quite sure you re not Mayor Steel 
himself, or Commissioner Phackle 7 asked 
the supermtendent, looking at hin with a 
knowing smile 

At this sally of wat Carney and the rest of 
them laughed so heartily, ane the iiperin 
tendent was so pleased with bamiself, thet be 
told the prisoner be maght sit down 

Your police duties must. micke 


tired hie od, with ao wink at Carnes 
AT] otha annie it vied othe poor 
Serpent, tec alinost turtiny toh eye ‘ 
hie iw how completely de wa tothe: other 
ciate die you Tl bee sorry for tl when 
fined out what a mustake you re tiakooy 
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The Woman Who Laughed 
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neaserdd in the dress that was strange, and 
felt awkward and out of place Some 


Half petu 


one whispered to her the lines 


int at herself for needing a prompter, she 
eke them as they were given to her, and 
speecke them mcorrectly They did net 
rhyme with the limes that had gone before, 
the entere performance was built: on 
rhvme if tea Teascon Her ship of the tongue 


and the pause was 
lowest, most mock 
hattle ripple of derision from 
one of the beawes It was the first note of 
rieule that had ever reached her ears, and 
t «ame like a blow It was echoed by a few 
ethers. more thoughtless than vicious, and 
then from the gallery came a hiss! 
fetta dod met kmow that it was to silence 
the langbter that some one of the rabble 
she despised bad turned champion for her 
warmst the peweled aristocrats whose acclaim 
she nad longed for But like an automatic 
marnspring —pride—that gev 
drew herself quickly erect, 
head powed defiantly and the 
brown eves gleaming straight) across the 
tage tethat bex from whence the first note 


made an ankw ard pause, 
brokem ba the sweetest 


vue aad aug hs 1 


tire te» Bre 


ernedl het she 


of a remembeored laugh had come! 
° 


CHAPTER IV 
Fe then some one in the cast with ready 
. . tarteal awain the ball of burlesque 


r mg. and turned attention from the little 
de om the rushed star of the * Original 
aned Cdnaty She spoke her lines accurately 


after that. ded met miss one, and except for 
the ome glance of quivering rage, that was 

~» hate. She did not turn her eves toward 
I «where a pretty blonde woman, 
with the artless face of a child, chatted and 
langhed. throwing her bouquet to the hand 

mest of the comedians and smiling up inte 
the eves of a man leaning over the back of 


sos Boust grew uneasy at the sound 
of the accurate speech that was vet so metal 
All the seul was gone from her work 
Hes lexemg heart grew anxious and puzzled, 
bem he knew her last scene was almost 
thresh = be down te the entrance 
nearest the fathights to await her final exit 
umd take her te the dressing room. 
standing there ever so little in sight of the 
! bes tored eves scarcely noting the 
work or the plavers, they vet fastened stub 
! that of the blonde, art 
ess creature whe had laughed first 
She ded mot see that quiet watcher across 
wee. and when he turned away his hand 
covered bis eves as if to keep out the light, 
umd Tetta had already made her exit: and 
started) acress at the back on her way to the 


mg room te hide her emotion 


went 


erniv om ome face 


«clress 
@ 


Neoome seemed to know how it was that 
she dod meat reach it all right. Of course, 
there were many traps open, but all had been 
‘Ete keep clear of them, and how she 
have walked over the edge like that 
It was a fall of fourteen 
feet te the fear below, and when poor little 

Zulrom ~ was picked up by tender hands 
somethome was broken in the slight frame 

hd mever again stand se proudly erect, 
ther care lemg for the approbation or ridicule 


WwW oaArti« 
could 


meme could explain 


It all seemed dark, like night, when I left 

t featinght It was as if IT was made 
i moment she said when she 
could speak and so it was IT walked and 
Tee the father more than to the child did 

t phys in hesitate to tell the inevitable 
her with such a heart- break 


seag om his eves that Jetta, seeing it, 
! awa 

Tel? 1 true she said when only the 
«with hey l am no coward do 


tthere was no hepe in her eves, and no 
shook his head 
hier ver ravery made it hard for him to tell 
words, or speak soothing! 


when he 


ASSUTININ as he could have done to 
_ «ch 
W t Ix ong 
‘“ htwle girl—net long.”’ 
I " ~ 1 rae Papa Louis, and —zoond 
> sas dismissed and left the room 


s mere misty than if listening to 


a Leas. de vou know 
‘ freen vou? she 


I have to go 
whispered, for the 


methoot the vere as well as of the frame 
wedded. pressing the little 


. s lps and -burving his face on the 
‘ side her to hide the grief he could 
; . sand where am I to go? 
I raised his he ad 
\ < t to Heaven my child, 
N met surely she whispered, trving 
. rave’y and tace what she thought 
I know how to go—no one 
ti k As 1 lam trving to think 


le 
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“Are you sure? 


she whispered 


sure? You never have told me any oa 
it-—tell me—now.”’ gis 
And then he told her in tender. cx, ‘ 
words of a Child born on earth Ve ~ 
that very night—a Child who had }.. be 
with messages of grace from above —. in 
promise that a path should be ma: we 
through the darkness for timid fee: |; the 
limitless love that awaited all wa, ters 


‘Tam glad it was you told it me—.: ast 
she breathed. No record, not even «i Holy 
Writ, would have been authentic te her ith 
out the stamp of his belief 

“T think I see mow what it is th. Draver 
means—abheut “forgive” To must try lee to 
forgive if I am te find the way 

“To forgive me?” he asked. h head 
bent low beside her 

“No; T—I lewed wou alwavs.’’ <h. whis 
pered. ** But IT hated some one much when 

I fell in the dark It was the hate made m: 
blind, maybe. To hear her—killed 4!) 


my 

work—and me.’ 

Her?” 

“ The woman who laughed. She cat in 
the box 

He did net ask what box, but his fingers 
clasped closely her own Did he know > 

But it ts net se hard to forgive her — now 


She did not know how a laugh 
She only laughed like a baby. because others 
did—rot to hurt—only she did not know 


could hurt 


a 


** See! Listen’”” she 
thought) bringing quicker 
newed light in her eves 
have only 


added t new 
speech and = re 
‘Papa Loais, | 


been clewer—in the world. no 


more I can only sav that—if thev ask me 
there in Heaven Bat if I could do some 
thing! Can vou net see? Wall vou not let 


me take that word © forgive’ to bx put—on 
the book up there? Then maybe the angels 
would say I had been some use—some way 

“Yes,” he said as she paused and looked 
at him, “take the word for me, Jetta. It 
may help me to live a life so that I may vet 
be with vou. It ts the only little ray of 
light that comes to me.’ 

“More will come,’ she whispered, 
“much more. For you there will be the 
good work, for vou have—genius. Maybe,”’ 
she added, as if forgetful of his presence 
and only thinking aloud, ** maybe we live 
many times and in some other life I had 
genius, too—and wasted it, and that is why 
I know when I see it, but cannot reach to 
it—here."’ 

** Jetta’” 

‘Papa Louts, are you still there? Tell 
me again that story of the other Child who 
did carry the word from His father, this 
night, vears, great vears ago.”’ 

He tried to speak, but the sweetness of 
the old legend faltered on the tremulous lips 
and she felt his hot tears falling on her 
hands. ** Tell iw with the music,” she 
breathed, ©‘ and kiss me first.”’ 

Did the spirit imprisoned in the echoing 
wood know the duty demanded of it that it 
lent expression to the theme such as words 
could never convey? His hand was tremu 
lous as his voice when he picked it up—only 
the moans from some darkness struggled to 
speech through nt—echoes of past w anderings 
and present despair—only music of the dusk 
—of the shades of doubt filled the room 

* The word of the Christmas, Papa Lou's 
—the word! 

Ah! what a flaad of all that was 
seemed to call through the musi 
reminder! What warmth of reflected lights 
ushering in seme new era of being Such 
music as Louis Beust had only dreamed of 
came to him then and helped him te! 
story of the Christ as he himself had net 
understood it) ewer before—all the tender 
ness of the pleadings and the strength «! the 
promises, and the triumphant 
angelic hosts’ 

But the eves on the | 
smiled The pain has gone, Pap. 
she whispered. *~ driven out by 
vou told—tell 1 always so—to th: 
little children. so they will know [hat Is 
why genius comes—to bring the w 
—papa! papa! 

And thus ere the last echoes «! 
drifted upward te the stars, her [itt 
life added its final earthly portion | 
plan, and when the bells of the es 
rang out the Christmas chimes Lou 
Was alone with his dead child 


ents 


at oth 


pillow «4 


+} ~fors 


@ 


In that crow ded portion « f the « 
many children are let grow heedle> 
as the weeds by the wavside, a man 
seen who gives his days to the ¢ 
and garnering of those waifs The 
a brotherhomd covers him, and t! 
vastness of a holy temple he st | 
music the storv ef the Christ Mar 
for sweet sounds are written by 


' 


which ne name is signed, and ¢ 


the world where he will neve 


known P 

Thev sav } tells that old ¢ 
Beth lehe A “ alien ad 
thr . tic ——- saved we he % 


~ : 
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My Grandmother's Fan 
Same! Minturn Peck 


ED not the coler that vanity dons 
| wits choose for display ; 
at was a delicate bronze, 

.ofths blended with grav. [break, 
st to ber chim, spreading out without 
om a generous plan ; 
the forest was slaughtered to make 
aber s turkey-tail fan. 


‘ 


astoms it never was meant 
h<tween two silken cloths 
safely hidden with careful intent 
+ to keep out the moths. |country-side, 
et tar and wide through the whole 
sbeba e'en unto Dan; 
“tf meeting with envy ‘twas eved, 
wather s turkev-tail fan 
es. mideed, were its chiefest delight, 
ok unte sheep gone astray 
{ hacksliders te re-seek the right, 
soortert the simmers to pray 
at time when the choir went wrong, 
. leadmeg the van 
i Lknow, was its favorite song — 
Ml imeather s tarkev-tail fan. 


\ fans that are made nowadays, 
. . to fraveleus mirth! 
\ ‘ tong was the fan that I praise, 
ed not the good things of earth. 
4 st quiltimgs ‘twas ave to be seen: 
tthe gossip began 
« the doorway had entered serene 
I ther s turkey -tail fan 


tes of nt wonderful tales 
t leather was buff. 
fats glory, e’'en now it exhales 

vmn-books and snuff 
grace. af vou like, you can trace, 
nest for the future to scan, 
ssmuline. gold spectacled tace, 

1 ther s turkev-tail fan 
Collected Poems. 


eee 
Studies in a New Language 


kingdom are advanced every 
ne of them are serious, like 

> Garner's notion of an intelligent 
wible speech of apes, but the most 

we these which treat of the 

t half humerous way which does 

\ the credulity too far. Such a one 
sthe theory of a feline tongue, exploited by 
vather, Marvin Clark, in his little 

eek oom Pussy and Her Language. He 
leJares that the “smooth and liquid pas 


| Iaapesrnceeog ef articulate languaye in the 
amir 4 


“ages In our peets, which express onomat 
tera ate but echoes from that most beauti 
talot all languages, that of the cat." The 
t ~t ike it in human tongues, he says, 
~ the Chomese. the sounds in each being 


melhtluous and pleasing to the 
. \s on the Chinese, too, words in 
~ ‘anguage have various meanings, 
r < te the inflection of the voice. The 
root words is very great, but the 
ss made up no complete lexicon of 
vet 
‘owing Seventeen are important and 
‘ om the conversation which cats 
vy te carry on with members of the 
Acho means food; lao, milk; 
pen aliloo, water; bl, meat; 
use meat; bleeme-bl, cooked 
fend. bo, head; pro, nail or 
bmb: papoo, body: oolie, fur; 
Ware burrieu, satisfaction or 
acu, extermination;  mi-youw, 
primitive words it is) believed 
te than six hundred in the cat 
many of these are obscure, for 
hes greatly on signs for making 
ng clear to those who have neg 
idyv of its articulate speec h. Thus 
verd in the foregoing list is used 
ronly cat in calling her family to 
he will continue to use it while 
em But the meaning of the 
Ler so well understood by the 
‘hen uttered in a sharp tone and 
number of times, more as an 
inotherwise, for it is a warning 
a call for instant action from 
r cat, who is imperious in her 


. 


obedience 
ere ts the word ‘* mi-yeouw,"’ which 
te wow-telouw-vow tiow, wow 
ik: ending in’ an explosion. 
believes that the word = thus 
<nihes both defiance and a curse, 
mes near to bold, bad swearing. ”’ 
ty be skeptical persons who will 
> theory, but we should say that 
st as reasonable as Professor 
while the language of the cat 
romere articulate and significant 
in the squeaky vocabulary which 
<t home from gorilla land. One 
Tain, the means for carrying on 
ms in the interesting field of 
Uage are available in almost every 
ind to obtain the desired con 
mi which a voluminous treatise 
'e Written it is not necessary to 


r 


iremain for six months shut 
- n the heart of the forest 


eee 
recertly took luncheon with 
" a aving 
+ | 4 r 
{, at Br ; } ’ 
n ‘ r America Nome f 
langer I foresee is from tl 


and their attendant strikes 
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The Passing of Spain 
CAUSES OF THE DECLINE OF A GREAT NATION 
: By Elizabeth M, Howe 


QAHAT isto be the final outcome for 
Spain? Has she a future, or is the 
Spaniard to be added to the list of 
“beaten men of beaten races’? 
There is much evidence in support of the 
latter view. In the first place, Spain's pov 
erty is not only deep but disgraceful, since 
it persists in the face of ample natural re 
sources. It) represents, mot circumstances, 
but character, 

Spain’s mineral wealth is greater than that 
of almost any other European country: eighty 
per cent. of her soil is reckoned as produc 
tive, and her varied climate makes possible 
a great range of agricultural products 
There has been no considerable war since 
the days of Napoleon to waste her resources, 
and her geographical pesition has so pro 
tected her that she has been spared the great 
expenditures for fleets and standing armies 
which other nations have had to meet. But, 
in spite of ail this, she is to day stricken, 
bankrupt, and impotent, with debts which 
she can never meet, with the highest rate of 
illiteracy in Europe, excepting that of 
Portugal and the Italian islands (in) rss, 
the latest date for which figures can be 
found, 71.5 per cent. could neither read 
nor write), and without even that hope for 
the future which a normally increasing popu 
lation would give. From = rso0o to IS 77 the 
annual increase of population was one third 
of one per cent., and in the next ten years 
it was one half of one per cent. per annum. 
The rate for England for the period most 
nearly corresponding toe the Last decade was 
11.65. Russia alone, with her vast stretches 
of arctic steppes to be taken inte account, 
has a lower average density of population 
than Spain. The latter has but eighty cight 
inhabitants to the square mile; the average 
for England is four hundred and ninety 
seven, 

The Spanish fields te day are vacant, the 
towns so strangely empty that they seem 
unreal. Cordova, that once splendid me- 
tropolis of the Moors, the Mecca of the West, 
the resort and birthplace of scholars, the 
centre of a great commerce, with a busy 
population of almost a million, is now a city 
under enchantment, the spellbound quality 
of whose) grass-grown streets and silent 
plazas is as impossible to reproduce through 
the pages of an American journal as it would 
be to raise a genie by diligently rubbing a 
street-lamp on Fifth Avenue 





This wasted shadow of a once great capital 
is the unhappy type that confronts one again 
and again. With the exception of Madrid, 
which is an arid and rustic Paris, and of 
Seville, with its careless gayety, the Spanish 
city is a place of erumbling walls and blank 
facades, of deserted streets of languid 
vistas of poverty, of vacuity, of desolation, 


and of ruin to an incredible degree There 
is no commerce: there is often even py 
trattic The heavy atmesphere of decay 


hangs over the shrunken towns and villages, 
and on every hand are the signs of ebbing 
National life The unaided Vankee imayina 
tion cannot construct for itself a picture of 


Spain's decrepitude. It must be seen to be 
believed Phe poverty ts mere than the 
lack of material assets or wealth making 
ideas; it is the appalling lack of men And 


Spain has handled her scanty resources ina 
fashion that is cither criminally careless of 
the method of a mation reduced to desperate 
straits 

The newspaper reports that. thy Spanish 


troops in Cuba are made up largely of boys 
of Sixteen or eighteen vears is. unfortunately 
but too true These voung fellows, drawn 


for their first military tramming, who have 
never stood in rank or shouldered a musket, 
have furnished a comsiderable proportion of 


the Spanish forces im Cuba almost from the 


beginning of the present campaign 
e 


A detachment of these bows. lined up one 
day at Algeciras preparatery te embarking 
was a sufficrently clear indieation of the 
available resources of the mation They 
were ragged, many of them barefoot, all 
of theme hatless, according to the detinition 
of a hat which insists that it shall have both 
crown and brim, cheerful with the unreason 
ing cheerfulness of vouth, which still looks 
on good fortune as its birthright—as pitiful 


food for powder Ss WAS ever seen And 
as background to their pathetic youth were 
the empty farms and half deserted villagi 
from which thev had been tort Spain } 
thrown her seed rm inte the ner 
Methods f work ut ots. eas ost ‘ 
| ny amony the mass of tl is iss , 
r rt . 
‘ } it a 
hand earr at tt 


demand, but three pesetas a day—about 
sixty cents—and out of that sum he boards 
himself. At other times he earns half a 
peseta daily—ten cents—if he ts living at 
the expense of his employer, or one peseta if 
he boards himself. He is heavily and capri 
ciously taxed, he is subject to a long term of 
military service, he is abjectly religious and 
desperately ignorant 

But no depths of poverty, however dire 
except perhaps A poverty In men, are can 
elusive evidence of a permanent decline 
The reasons for believing that Spain's ts such 
lie outside her immediate dolors, and are 
in the main, three 

First, she has a low potential A nation, 
like an individual, needs, for the eflective 
expression of its best self, the opportunities 
sutted to its special gifts. The nature of 
those opportunities and the way they are 
met is the measure of its ability te achieve 
its potential Spain represents to day the 
lowest ebb inthe declining fortunes of the 
Latin race in’ kurope, and, unlike the two 
other great branches of that race othe French 
and the Italian her record does mot argue 
that her strength is merely im abevanes 


e 


She was at her best at the time when every 
man owas ao fighter, holding fiercely te a 
narrow allegiance. bler loss of prestie 
since that time has been steady, and ber con 
tributions toward the betterment of the con 
ditions of human life infinitesimal = She 
probably stands alone among modern nations 
in having refused even the measure of free 
dom within her reach. It was the people, 
not Rovaltv, whe, as late as ISns, removed 
the ‘Stone of the Constitution the an 
scription “Libertad’’-—-on the public build 
ings, and demanded the abolition of freedom 
of the press and the reestablishment of the 
Inquisition. She has been unfaltering in 
her devotion to the petty view, the reaction 
ary policy, the stifling atmosphere 

It is a very descriptive fact that, except 
for the work of some of her great painters, 
the Spain of the Spaniards imposes nothing 
upon the attention which even throws inte 
perspective the domination and achieve 
ments of the Moor The tradition that) the 
Alhambra would) not pass out of the posses 
sion of the Moors until the sculptured hand 
on the Gate of Justice should grasp the key 
also carved upon it, has had an unforeseen 
fulfillment. For Granada, today, is) not 
so much the land of Ferdinand and Isabella 
as of the Saracen from whom they wrested 
it; and the Moor, by virtue of his) genius, 
holds Spain still. Five centuries an exile, 
he still throws the Spantard inte eclipse 

Second, Spain is) still, in essentials, a 
mediaval nation She is slothful, ignorant 
intolerant, and superstitious She ors sus 
picious and cruel She is) also haughty 
Which is distinetly an archaie quality I hie 
growth of modern civilization has been due 
speaking broadly, to three factors the fore 
ing of Nature to do the drudgery, the aban 
donment of illogical methods of thought for 


those more advanced, and the development 


of the habit of Cooperation But im nome cf 
these directions has Spain made any substan 
tial progress. To use Dr Holmes’ plirase 
she is still emunentls unsecialized 

e 


Her commercial insignificance ws due fun 


damentally to this fact, thea hy Ven Mow 
in the ABC of the communal virtue waned 
that she has not the shoulder te thedler 
habit which bails ups commenter What 
industries Spain bas are largely inthe bane 
of foreigners And why ud a Spaniard 
himself a business man Hew an t 

hard for two Spaniards to trust each other 


cnough to work together, and three cannet 


Comparatively good order reigens through 


out the kingdom to das but the State «of 
affairs which had to be met was thateof a 
people with primitive conmceptior of soctal 
relations It was every man for himself 
and matters have improved because the 
police authorities have succeeded sea often 
in catching the hindenest 

But why should tt be? It ha Prereny 
ittributed to internal clistrusts and 
due to the citferent tr t th thie 1" 
tion: but Spain ha not bra trieore 


elements to control than Geer ' or Austr 
or Italv. or the Unitedd Stat r bony ‘ 
Why has she alone re ent 4 wrent § 

ment toward tinifiea nel ae e 


Hler faa ire aritnoot fiair ‘ t thre ' ' 


those inexorable laws of Nature to whos: 
force the Spanish mind ts so oblivious 

That law is simply the fixing of a type try 
inbreeding —a fact known to every manager 
ef a steck farm, and as true of the human 
animal as oof others The Morgan bers. 
whose blood tells inspite of the mixture of 
other strains in every one of his descendants 
iS aA Case IM pent The Puritan, whe 
secluded in’ New bongland, developed and 
fixed a type of character which has dom: 
nated this country, is another 

It is this physiological law which pre 
neunces the doom oof the Spaniard fon 
unfortunately, this intensification of traits 
by inbreeding works as surely for evil as for 
goed, and, through its continued operation 
the Spaniard has become proof against the 
effective impact of modern tdeas The aces 
dent of geographical position and the price 
of race have contributed to this result. and 
the centuries of isolation have produced their 
result. The Spaniard is Arrevocably a medi 
wvalman, the type has ceased to be plasti. 
When that is recognized the question of 
Spain's future is practically answered 


In what way the final passing of Spon 
Will shape itself cannot be discussed bere 
As a factor in vital questions, she os already 
spent ter neighbor, Portugal, might tee 
called) The Porgotten) Kingdom, so con 
pletely is she out of the world to-day. and 
Spain herself is alive by virtue of her dete 
and her traditions Both are great. bart 
they are insutficrent props for a Kangen 
Her poverty will protect her from ethac 
ment for some time, just as it has protected 
her in the past; but, whem the ened cone 
twill be a very complete extinetron sithee 
she will not survive, as ancient Cireece boas 
or Italy would, as an influcnes 

She has been a fiaarly faithful guardian of 
these incomparable treasures, the Albuartea 
and the Mosque of Cordova, bequeathed ber 
by the Moors, and for that we are ber deteters 
But, beyond that, the memory of a yreat 
Queen, the work of two oor three great 
painters, and oof an equally meagre roll of 
writers, almost measure her bequest teu 
It is a pitiful but perfeethy logical cute cnne 
for her history, while it) bas beeen tueblrant 
and at times almost great, bias beeen ober 
terized always by the lack of svimpathet: 
motives and fruitful ideas Ider  yreat 
epochs have been the epochs of able rulers 
never those of a people moved by the stir 


rings of a berenacheringe lite And ter clas 
Spanos effective simply te pont a meral 
and equip a paracdex Phe omeral like 


most goo morals, has seem service. aned os 
that effort as the law of life, anel that be 
who breaks it is sure te reap the cee 
quences And the paradox, toe, is simple 
that the only dive things i Spar are threes 
that are choad anc prone Phen Tecedinnge cots 
zens are ghosts 

Whether Cuba wins her freedom mow 4 
for that istand, a matter of great umpeortane. 
but so far as Spain's future is comeerned 
the immediate outcome one way or amether 
is but an incidental deta) im the parogers 
toward an inevitable end The ©buathevck 


eee 
The Shetk's Venture in Verse 


Hike mighty Sheik Abelullab spuake ome 
tee the Court scape olel bnnekaze. as fel 4 


Vou are slwavs recaely ter pave et 


advice, OF bnekazi,  poorbag om could ¢ 
me Whichof omy comune thors are really treet 
Avery nigele nnatter regoliead thee 
conmticbentts Powoall tell vent at cee. mary 
Sheik, how it 4 ter beer rrpcanncegrened cy 
COMP Hse along beablad tha Very 
Stop! interrupted the Sheok \ 
forget that Pam me poet 
Phiat's just it, mighty b (, 
write at once a long ballad at ' ! 
semble counme t 
But, bnekazi, | ! ! that I t 
arote a lime of puoetr ’ f 
= ’ ! ll hy t} ! ? ! VW ! 
recacd thre ny be 11 ' ' 
\ pinedyre of the effect ! f I 
Iw come and i ! 
Phe text day tlh } b 
ny 
Dorel feo ! 
Sherk 4 
Certicnnl 
And \A h ! ] ipepect ! ! tT 
\ r bosalladl ¢ yity ! ! ! 
(>) Twa omy t titk 
Corie ewedaimedd that th t 
for ballad of the yreat poet. I ) 
wmieother, that IT be t 
tl firm tof poetr third er 
' : oft = F 
" ' a well 
' rta! } ' ' 
wee 
' t tlie x 
Vriel t Hi 
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Tendencies of Recent fiction 


© ieee 


CHARACTERS AND PROBLEMS IN NOVELS ¥ 

¥ 

a By Rev. David Leaton g 
ws ; 
OOOO OOOO OOOO COOC COCO OOCE COC C COCO COE EC ECO COKE COCE CEES 
G Hk «clay shen Tftirst read Str Walter halls cof Lconeden masquerading in mans 
Yj Scott Loan mever forget What new clothes, and fea such an iWttractive inne 
worlds were cope tie dito the vision of cent’ comld leave 1 Ang am omeonmastery 
youth The freshness, the charm avd throw his refers sork te the winds 
the exhilaration of at all. the dramatic move must excuse us tf we refuse t e anything 

ment the roamance of adventure and love of a hero or miartye 

the lavinyg comtact woth great histeri chiar Nrvother  bewrk argely read by religious 
ster twas all a revelatuon of life at iat prccpele i} q? r dn, Dole one of thre 
est Now after these vears it comes to tne be aching te rary seork of thee year but 
cethe cof thhewse seet dreams of wheel Amiel ww biat care t f tt iteperet whack the 
yhreal fete cream again iuther ook t f oattractron of the 
Are we neton danyver im our maturer year tory * 11 Qhieeny t miaking a poornt of 
fforvettump that carter delight inthe poetry de ligelit: woth the o anf troarried) woman for 
! ! msaf life that made ts partly poets oman thet beer ‘ itely pmmeral 
etem ipselyes? Mia we not be found if anytl " t t red vm cheowonge thos 

tr nt fictrom for these doctrinal Jarrves  Ticanne \ t t ther sith Tolsten 
1; pl of dife that hold Harcly aned Garant A ive taken a long 

| wf «(Ufa it ! fior u that whieh tepo um the rey t ! rt responsi 
’ thie | f tt rlinary reader? 1 tv in teratur | t bn vd in all 
| t} ' ' n the story Thies catuder that tl ' { hadb te deal with 
mnt t t from the prosar dife of a subject swith taste 
" aed oth ' troton { teal 1} ined ret me teom 

nt ! ‘ tr f 1 cared cdrunik thre kn ‘ re camel spourit 
k ! t lise and t finned tl ' il rrigeat ? ! Mmipression 

‘ iu f na terature is been torather an uplift cat the 

| iVnet tuke tl ! el tems ! tl htt t tor tatvonm may be aver 
' rohit it " fer Tyee It rt ‘ tr, that a prefer 

' 1] ar textlewk con chal ence fer evt ‘ a decadent 

ane ce qquestiams at bia literary pririt rel i) te a pure 

! tech th toy thee paritial yoraus € ! 

{ ' pohiase \ wlreole ' ti f your love between a 

mianive fe wand at t girl is, te my 
° thinkiny. a healtheer et for the imagination 
\ it bjaintanee With recent fietion of our Christian wouth, and a far nobler sign 
t ratte) peau in the attempt te of eur «4y ticomn, thea thre hysterics of 

sent t Is recent fletion sery reform, the cele cies of the woman ques 
Hiterest {1 n? Phe wooded bo tiem, amd the tl vical gush which makes 
‘ ' roaovers HHOrant persam  S is characters shining saints at their last 
1 «ld >with a rigeles 4 or te isp Novels of this sert, feverish, restless, 
j practice ef novel reading annem your lenmomney camels thad, are the Dead Sea fruit of 
! ! Pgeonerabas to amount to a res literature Phis terary pessimism is) an 
myo lucatiom. Gsrant Allen savs he evidence of low vitalitw, of want of faith, 
det ne adequate hearing for tis seren barrenness of tdeas and decadent. art | 

tis leas on crety till be began to writ frankly admet that a movel with a purpose 
People leave the works of Taylor gives me a prejudice against it, for even in 


bt Mele mn outiteuebed and read =  Plve 
Woman Wire Del Phe Affican Parm and 


bine Pheaventy Pwons, and thatter themselves 
it tl v ke voll there is te saw about the 

, moaned marriage an mroderm Dife 
| ! tudents turn from Marx, Riis 
Phe oe of toe thre Jet es of Muar Ila or The 

J i vay fer Hitoon soctal reforms 
\ the prumature minds of youth and the 
und plined minds of the general publie are 
ftothe gravest perils as much from 

t To fo purpose as from those of the 
rankest neatromalism The movelist isa 
rtf qo honee te his creations Too yout 
tliat f lite inte his characters, and 


force and reality, be 

pth of wisdom ane 

hort of omomisctones 

i! ! ms tho facts of Tisters 


livious creeds to 


1 twidly impret 
! t OX perience ef any oof her 
Ltee Deelster upea 
V-fua ! tritye r furnish 
t rariatie meatverdom 

tous 

° 

\ i! ft found om Amelia 
r\ | Kin Hlizhwav, where 
vd the unrepentant 
ill \ t at tele bey 
Mir Vaart teem wath tier teragned 
t 11 t t s boven 
f fa wil aed clatughter must 
t rik duc ted alrakes af 
rit em whieh the chigematy 
‘1 test Hut this as drow the mov 
> 1 | t all these Interests to 
het \ ithtedd of the father, 
thre tiwiiter, ft J that the ruling poussion 
s st athe por come groenbuacks 
tite f ao ! hand as a sort of 
Wall Street extrem metiom. them, scorns 
that | greet he breaks out bather 
Will meow raht and wrong with the eves 
f rmmortality Phe veonr think bis soul wall 
‘ te pray when at has left the body ?’’ 
Shades of Calvin and Arminius Schools of 
yy ts from Shiloh to Amdower, what 
cs A ronmental agony amount to when 
siti t h ft her ifiallatole pen thre 


veep away Vour mightrest doe 


tt 
| rity of y # readers do not know 
meet ind brilliant intellects 
thy betore those subrects which 
f? thane air halt 
,;as © Llovd, halt 
thre } fas \ 
is e 
\ i J 
—_ 
| 
i Vex 
, 
rr 
rn Christ 
i i ! biti Wha i 
testable heroine of the thea and 1 


the hands ef such masters as Hall Caine and 
Amelia) Barr the purpose has turned the 
preaching te rant, and the reform ardor to 
melodrama Inthe ened it wall ruin morals 
as well as thetiom af the reader can see the 
candies, the repes and tawdry properties of 
the stage behind the law ture which the 
Hevelist sets up for a prophet or a preacher 
We do met ask of the nowel prous instruction, 
but we do claim «fit, as of all literature and 
int, the semse that life is good ’’: without 


this serse Titeratur ws religion is but dust 





and ashes, and et little worldly concern 
° 

But there are bright spots, nav, large sun- 
lhcht areas of meadow. lake and wood, in tine 
Latdseapec ote Tit fietnen American litera 
ture mw oenrirchedd Dw ao melble mational them 
worked out with tra terary skill, in’ Hugh 
Wonne t k that happaly olustrates the 
religrous Satue of true literature Phe 

ithyeer ws a nthe British Weekly 

| i neular power of conceiving what is 
ox ent im character, and of Setting it ina 
sittatiem that « tS virtu Phere you 
Tian Ulhe wl ! etoef good and bad 


fictiom am a mutst One rises from read 


my Hugh Weiome with an a onmeof mental 


Vitalitw, a larger ’ bsweet sense of 
the lowe of Tete 
Thy y i? 1 r t ! t ! ral «\ 

lemee of preat t t even nothe mest 
humble anc of ir \ . enun Phrough 
Liattion Wit \ Sebormen (all Is aa 
Christian ber ‘ even the workhouse 
cannet separate | frees Christ, mav, met 
even degrade 1 I dear Lord went 
lower mor that t ‘ rie Gon all that rich 
cornet Druamtechty and Thrums gold of 
Maclaren’s and Barrie’ s the thoughtful pubin 
has already set mts troad seal of approval 


and the characters have become our triends 
while ther experiences are a vital part of our 
religious [pte i! . eeoef their power 
lies fur back in ra ve and national 


character, for they p 





1 
the life of a race, 
furnishing that unfailing interest felt alwavs 
by the common peaple im the tears and 
laughter of meniof flesh and blood It is mot 


merely that they are racy of the soil, that the 


| ’ " 
lemaal « ros correct, that humor and pathos 
ie, as real life. « se tovether, and that 
thre rhite tual amd moral ideas cf the 
people are akin tet progressive thought of 
Lurepe and America. but the authors have 
seon that sporitu } 1 f life alone dignity 
human natur ml thus they touched thease 
perent ai f nition ’ { th 1 hope which 
prit rwit t) \ 
’ ter? 14 
> 
, 
r 
, iter 
t uz t tl | r and tl 
i ispiratiot ; 2 mMmon people 


EVENING POST 


There is in such fiction a sincere thought, 
and a splendid sympathy with industrial con- 
ditions and the tragedy of modern life, that 
will make those characters as worthy of 
interest as Hamlet or Desdemona Conven 
tional habits of thought and methods of work 
mav be somewhat wildly disregarded in the 
zeal of reform, but ome safe. sane order of 
theught and purpese runs through them all— 
namely. the recognition of the claims of the 
common people to the fruits of Christian 
progress and the need of gamng back to the 
example of the Founder of Christianity and 


the first workers in the Gospel for guidance 


e 


Clasely related to this les the realistic 
movement which has wrought such havoc in 
reckless hands: but even beoks like The 
Woodlanders, The Manxman and A Summer 
in Arcady bring us face to face with phases 
of life which the religious parent and teacher 
ire bound te comsider here is evidence 
throad that the Te aseetl ame rinenele sty of intelli 
vent authors are leading them to see that 
yood art is really goed merals: and the favor 
of the public can omly tbe permanently 
secured by the writer whe has a genuine 
regard for the sanctities of the home and the 
elevation of the familys 

Quo Vadis strikes a clear, commanding 
note, and its influence is all for the spiritual 
comeeption of lite It has deme noble service 
already among the mere thoughtful people 
in presenting, im such telling contrast, the 
hard, cruel, even thendish spirit of pagan 
Rome to the grace, love and purity of 
Christianity It 
the simplicity of the faith and the unselfish 
ness of the lives of the early believers with 


the self indulgence and worldly ideals of 


imcidentally contrasts also 


o- 


(~) 
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modern Christianity; but in this. tu, «© + 
do much good. In this age of cri 


the church and creeds, no literaty: . 
more value than that which gives ; : 
historical perspective of life and < ~ 
the dark, ignoble picture of the pay : r 


without Christ and His church 

Books like The Seats of the 
Soldiers of Fortune, Lochinvar ans) « ‘ 
Face of the Waters, which yiy, the 
romance of history, stirring advent 
wholesome love, have such univer. 
with the public that it must be acces, 
sign of a healthy love of Nature and |... 
brave men and sweet, modest women 7), 
books that can take us out to the open. tir; 
hear the jingle of the spurs like bet! 
night ride, regale us with deeds of 


tales of love and the quiet patienc: fa th 
are greatly helpful to good healh . 
temper, and so, likewise, to good mer 
® 
The trend of recent fiction show arte 


that the problems of the age, in Spite of uf 
discoveries of science and the exaltation «4 
material comfort, are all spiritual: aod thes, 
is a growing conviction that they mous bh 
spiritually solved. But the best ser { 
recent fiction is the creation of a few « 
characters, who must long remain a 
heritage of the race, such as Mar, 
sainted mother; Doctor Maclure, t 

Lady Maxwell, the calm, sufficient 

Leeby, the devoted sister and 

gossip; Jack Warder, the trusty a: 

friend; and Hope Langham, the s» 
sympathetic lady love; for, after al! 
physical and spiritual sanity of such ¢ 
creations that influence the religion fe of 
the people. —The Congregationalist 
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? Most Popular Monarch in Europe: 


a KING CHRISTIAN OF DENMARK 


Yokes - - eg a ea te a ee Ba biG Cb Cb bbe a be Cah a La 
“VRE UCC UCC CECE’ CECE CCE CECE E CECE ECE ECE CE CCCCER ce 


& MONG the many crowned Kings of 
hurepe there is meme more popular 
than King Christian of Denmark, 
but the reasom of this popularity, 
both at home and abroad. 15 not so easy 
to explain. Perhaps it is because no one 
suspects him oof sinister metives, nor of 
inserutable schemes against the peace of 
boureopoe Another may be that every one 
knows his aversion te publicity He never 
appears at public) festivals unless it is a 
case of necessity; mever makes a speech 
unless compelled. King Christian is noth- 
ing if net ai husbandman, although he 
lives in a harue capital and seaport, 
Copenhagen. The home land of Denmark 
would, in Western America, pass for a good- 
sized ranch, as it means only fourteen thou- 
sand square miles, bat the other lands 
belonging to Denmark —Greenland, Iceland 
and the West Indies—are rented to official 
tenants. By this simple plan King Christian 
manages to keep his family in comfortable 
stvle even for Roval blow! 

It is by ne means a rare event for His 
Majesty to drive through the principal streets 
of the ocean trord ! 


‘ 


leres! leoulevards of his 
beautiful capital, the Venice of the North, 


IN AN Open carriage, with scarce anv suite 
On such occasions the pepulace, though num 
bering a larae reenmtage of socialists and 


radicals, show 


em affectionate revard for 
the aged sovereign as truly as if he were a 


laure] crowned Cwesar returning from victory 


6 

In no instance recerded has the homely 
beauty of this nebleman’s character, whose 
fortune, or mistertur t has been to be 
born to Reoval homers. been brought into 
bolder relief than m his visit te his distant 
and = somewhat recaleitrant subjects in 
lecland The occasion was the millennial 
festival of the island im isz4. and the King, 
profiting by improved facilities of ocean 


travel, honored these proverbially litigious 
and at that time actually rebellious tenants 
of his snow farm, by geimg to Reykjavik, 
and thus being the tirst crowned King to set 
foot on the land of the Eddas. There, 
too, among the lavas and glaciers of that 
land, King Christian won a signal vic 
torv, vreater thar my tactics of 
Monepelists, or the subtleties of jurists, and 





a the engelet 


“reater than that won by force of arms: for 
the littl: mation of leeland 1} is mever been 


conquered im war King Christian won the 
Victory in his usual stv] (lad in civilian 
costume, he entered ¢ pitalef Revkjavik, 
ti port of two thousand inhabitants Ile 
was met bv His tora the Bish yp of the 
sland, and His Ex r the Gsovernor, 
beth otheral dress. and bw them escorted 
Ip the principal street of t \illag Thence 
he proceeded t ’ mn the half-wild 
leeland = pur t t toa plain of 
I NY T tt nit onal 
rathering t! neorent 

r nding 
men, a rough visag rowd. ygeowod natured 


enough just now bat «t t such temper 


i 


as might, under pressure, Hecla-like, remind 
one of former days; and to run this risk 
without any other body-guard than a fes 
peaceable Danes and a sprinkling of gold- 
braided sheriffs. Profiting by seemmy the 
singular fand self-willed Icelander at home, 
the people whose complaints and demands 
he had listened to more or less unwillingly 
ever since his ascent of the throne, the King 
thought it would probably gladden the in 
habitants of Snowland if he satisfied some 
of their most ardent prayers, and the mest 
acceptable thing he could think of was to 
grant them a measure of self-government 
Producing a document to that effect when 
the festivities were at their height. and the 
yrass-green plain covered with thousands 
the sober-minded King, in the presence of 
his officials and the assembled multitude 
handed over the documents granting Ir cland 


home-rule, and, practically, independenc« 


> 





® 


But the most characteristic anecd 
of King Christian during his stay in feoan 
is of the homeliest description. Hlis Masesty 
would often saunter beyond the outskon 


the capital, apparently te obtain { t 
view of the varied landscape—n ns 
valleys, glaciers, islands—and for 
minutes together, stand on seme ¢ 

where, perhaps, a group of old f ned 
huts, such as travelers love te sket " 
huddled together. Into one of U the 
most dilapidated of the lot, the Kin. ne 
of these occasions entered, and in + ng 
he must have doffed his hat ar xed 
more bent than is his wont; for tl ge 
of an Iceland hut will not yield 1 i 
fox-hole in length and breadth—a 

course, to keep out the frost The kh 

get in, however, and finding ther 

boy building what he called a 

sheep's bones, the King asked if 

have the house. ‘*No,’' said the t 
is mine own.’ The King, thinkin: 

was remarkably deficient in im 

pulled out a coin and asked bim wl 

was stamped on the coin, “ Lew» : 
like you, man,”’ said the youngste' . 
a moment's hesitation; and the Kin- me 


that his intelligence was quite equ 
independence, patted the boy on 
and gave him the coin. This 
traveled over the island even before | 
of the home-rule presentation 
was, the people ac cepted his 
presentation as a part-payment 
claims, but his kindness as his ow? 
Thus it is that King Christiat 
place as a sovereign, not becaus« 
tional ability, nor even by right 
ance, but by the power of his 
kindness. —Chambers’s Journal 
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CORROBORATIVE EvipeENce & 


a Washington county town a litt 
the local champion liar was br 
the justice for stealing | . 

] lain ist ind by the 

the prisoner said I pl 1g 
surprising answer, in pl t 
expected, staggered the just 
I'm afraid—well, Hiram sa 
pause, I guess Ill have t 


evidence before I sentence you 


ae 
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Character in the Face 


) READ NATURES SIGNS 


oit. VER dishonest a person may be, 
H however clever in concealing his 
his face will throw out a warning 

sho know how to interpret it: 

, _ round, smooth features, or his 
ince, eyebrows, eyes, nose and 

d pointed chin will reveal him 


og i colors.”’ This sweeping state 

ment be called in question, but Richard 

Dim Stocker is very positive that it is 

well f ied, and in The Humanitarian he 

eotls the facial indexes to character 
! id 


it face be divided by two imaginary 
Loriyontal lines, that division including the 
tore ad and eves indicates the extent of 
ntelle tual capacity, that including the nose 
icheck bones indicates will power, that 
noludau: cheeks, lips, jaws, and chin indi- 
cates the feelings. Seo much for the general 
ndiations. Mr. Stocker then proceeds to 
pecific in his information, 


ime 


oe 
First to the forehead, the seat of the 
nteliat If the lower part be the fullest, 


that it advances over the eyes, it in 
tes that the observing powers and prae 


tical f tics are inthe ascendency; should 
the upper section be prominent or bulge for 
wardit shows that the reasoning powers and 
theoreti al side of the individual are strongly 
rep ted, while, if it be filled out in the 


id fullest im the centre, it then 
enotes that the comparative faculties are in 
ind that the person possessed of it 


has t bility to classify, to arrange his 
le to criticise, and reason by analogy, 
uid recollcct what has taken place. 

Viewed full-face: A wide forehead shows 
tbrowdoromnind than does a narrow one; and 
aloe) forchead indicates more intuition and 
jloftier characteristics than a low one. 


A forchead greatly developed above, 
which sinks in near the eyes, indicates an 
rifantile, crude personality 


Next as to eyebrows, the contour, posi 
tion and extent of which show the develop- 
ment of the perceptive organs 

Stroghit eyebrows show orderly habits, a 


methodical turn of mind; arched or pointed 
mes, perception of color, taste in” the 
rangement of tints and the ability to 
match shades and hues; while such as are set 
fur apart from each other show the capacity 
tor judging of sizes and proportions with a 
xreater or less amount of accuracy. If the 
eyebrows bend down in the middle toward 
the eves, so that they appear indented, as it 
vere. they show a nature that is disposed 
Neither to forgive nor forget, and that is 
resenttul, or apt to give “ tit for tat 

woording to the greater amount of space 
letwoon the ridge of the eyebrow at its outer 
terminus and the corner of the eye can be 
determined the calculative powers. 

When the outline of the eyebrows is 
“hositit indicates sincerity and frankness 
f sever, it should be oblique, and the 

ring from the roots of the nose, it 
isive and deceptive tendencies 

we are told, shows by its fullness 
exity the power of speech. The size 

shows the degree of sentiment, 
card for the opposite sex. The dis 
ween the eves indicates power of 
ring forms and outlines 


°° 


her feature of the face is so full of 
is the nose The mere size counts 
but its height above the cheeks 
indicates mental capacity and 
f character. A pug or snub indi 
rimmaturity or arrested develop 
Koman arch, love of power: a 
traight) nose, refinement, artistic 
© oof peace; the turn-up means 
ind cheerfulness; the drooping 
prudence, reflection, and usually 
the hooked of beak like nose, 
n 

are the signs of passion and appe 
ie upper lip, according to its fullness 
tess, shows the extent of the social 

the lower, the domestic traits. 
ps denote sensuality and love of the 
ngs of life; thin lips, oppositely, 
a Want of vitality, and but Jittle 
either for enjoyment or affording 
to others. The “ happy medium" 


Proper mean’’ —is the best; such 
iting a full share of the milk of 
rindness, and a loving, sympathetic, 
nature 
| 


d lips indicate a witty, mirthful 
itsuch as descend at the angles of 
denote a gloomy temperament 

‘space from the nose to the open 
mouth (7 ¢, that part of the face 
en spoken of as the * upper lip 

titt and full, it shows self reliance 


nee in one’s own opinions and 
le 
tion of the face is short and n 
meked at n pr fi] » that the 
nd expe efee tacthe t: ‘ 
i rt 
ta t i f r ‘ 4 
1s infiing nature rl 
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In the Language of Dress 


POPULAR FABRICS AND THEIR NAMES 
By Stanhope Sais 








T SEEMS all the more remarkable 
that the history and. significance 
of clothes have not been treated 
of. when it is observed that both 

their origin and their meaning are com 
veyed in the very language of dress. It has 
been assumed that every word means some 
thing, is not mere jargon to which some 
meaning has become attached, and if it) be 
traced far enough, or questioned closely 
enough, will disclose its own histors This 
seems especially true with respect to the 
names of our garments and the materials 
from which they are fashioned. Hence it is 
possible to learn from the name of every 
garment, and of almost every material of 
which clothes are made, the men whe first 
wore it, the country or locality in which at 
originated, or the person or town that first 
manufactured or introduced it 

Silk, which is one of the most royal of 
fabrics, is also one of the oldest The 
Western world received it) from China, 
where it had been used for unknown ages 
Its Western name, “' sericus,’’ is taken from 
‘seres,’’ the Roman name for the people 
who lived on the © plains of Sericana 


‘where Chinese drive 
With sails and wind their cany wagons light 


Serge is etymologically the same word, as it 
also comes from‘ sericus.’' ‘ Satin.” tow, 
means silk, as it is derived from the low 
Latin “* setinus,”’ or silk 


°° 


After the fabric and its name had been 
introduced in Europe, local names sprang 
up to indicate different varieties of silk, 
which were also, for the most part, first 
manufactured in the East. ‘* Taffeta’ has 
been referred to the name of a quarter in 
Bagdad, called Atab or Atabiya, where the 
silk manufacturers had congregated. While 
it seems extremely probable that the 
“ Tabby,’’ or mottled cat, can claim its 
origin in the proud city of the Califs, this 
common derivation of the name, applied to 
a fashionable kind of silk, is, unfortunately, 
not so poetic. 

Taffeta is a strong silk, woven with a 
peculiar twisting of the threads; and its 
name is traceable to the Persian werd 
*tafta,’’ from “‘taftan,”’ to twist. Moire ow 
moreen silk, also comes from the East, and 
was introduced by the Moors, as its name 
plainly indicates. Damask reveals tts origin 
in Damascus. Surah silk came from Surat, 
India; and Paduasoy, or Padua silk, a great 
favorite in the courts of Europe two centuries 
ago, is merely a variety first manufactured 
in Padua, after Piedmont became the silk 
producing region of Europe 

The origins of different fabrics can gener 
ally be traced to one of the three great seat 
of trade and manufacture during the Middle 
Ages. Industries, as civilization — iteelf 
came from the East The great intellectual 
awakening of the East, under the stimulus 
of Arabic culture and luxuriance, was accom 
panied by a corresponding awakening i ill 
branches of industry and. tract baygelad 
during the beneficent reign of Harun al 
Rashid, became the seat of luxury and the 
intellectual and literary capital beth of 


Islam and of the world Thence the soda 
trial and fine arts were transferred by 
Saracen, and Moor, and Osmanli to the twa 


extremities of kurope. When Moslem os 
dustries began to wane, they were 
by those of Flanders, and the latter were 
in turn, succeeded by those of northern I 
These were the well-established 
manufacture in mediayval tin Cother 
localities, such as many ino Frat 1 

and England, are well known for thes 
commercial activity, but they were not ia 
large sense origins of modern manufactur 


To the earliest of these industrial sea 
the Mohammedan Empire, with Vowcdad a 
its centre, may be traced a large m 


the fabrics now in use. This city, as ba 
been seen, soon became the mart «of k 
manufacturers. It also attracted the cot 
merce of other cities and cesintry atid 
‘ g foot thre 


served as a perpetual bazaar or fs 


interchange of trade between the Fest and 


the West Muslin is a word that we get 
through the French mousse line 
indicates that the fabric was first nm 
Mosul, a city on the Tigers net far fr 
Saydad: while baudekin the 
broidered silk that w a tee od kK 
and Bishops came from tl if ' ’ 
Califs itself 

(,4uUz supp t 
(, i2 ' if 
‘ 
Kashm ind nank 

r Nanking the t! f 


Calico first came from Calicut, although it 
is now sold in that town by the enterpris 
ing English mills 

The same Saracen torch bearers — of 
science and the arts brought with them from 
beostat, the old name of Cairo, and now a 
suburb of that city, the famous fustian that 
has plaved such a conspicuous part inthe 
history of textile fabrics and in the language 
of metaphor, The Saracens also invented 
jeans, so named from the city of Jaen, one 
of the Moorish capitals in Spain Phey alse 
devised the ylories of Cordovan leather, in 
which Miles Standish and a thousand other 
buckram warriors delighted 


@ 


Senithey, who was a better poet than ety 
miohywist, wanted to credit the Saracens with 
the introduction of mering, deriving the 
name from the tithe of the Moorish chief, 

emir’ This fanciful ctymology has not 
been accepted, as the name of the fabric is 
merely the name of the Spanish sheep from 
which the wool is clipped Dimity bas been 
compecturally derived from Damietta, but the 
werd has a scientific origin It is a cloth 
woven with two threads, and the mame is 
formed from two Greek terms (dis and 
mbites) Two well-known Ekenglish fabric 
were named ino a similar manner drill and 
twill -one woven with two and the other 
with three threads 

The Flemings were the first) European 
successors to the industrial dominion of the 
Arabs and Moors. The looms of Flanders 
were whirring for more than a century in 
advance of those of the future Manchester and 
Leeds. We should know this even if his 
tory were unwritten by calling over the 
names of the fabrics and stuffs now in daily 
use. Our gingham came originally from 
the town of Guingamp in French Flanders 
Galloon, which means Walloon lace, as also 
Valenciennes and Mechlin laces, came from 
the same region. Cambric comes from 
Cambray; the French still call it‘ toile de 
Cambray."' Frieze cloth came from. Fries 
land Brussels carpets, “oarras,’’ and 

Lisle thread’ all have a common home 
among the Flemings 

A very large yroup of words has been 
traced, probably without sufficient reason, te 
the carly settlement of colonies of Flemish 
weavers in Normandy along the River 
Toucques. It has been pointed out that in 
(german the word for cloth itself is‘ tuch, 
and in old English it is ‘ tuck The duck 
of which cadets and others have their immiae 
ulate trousers fashioned has also been 


traced to this) river) name Pillows are 
covered with © ticking ladies once wore, 
and children now wear,  tuckers’' at table, 


and in kngland there is a village called 
Ducking Mill, and Bristol has a street called 
Tucker Al] these, and even the name of 
our national hero, Dan Tucker, have been 
referred to this Norman stream along which 
emcee buzzed the busy looms of the blemish 
colonists Phos) plausible etymology held 
the field for a long time, until some one 
Aiggeinge tm the old fields from which 
cometh all this new comme fro vere to yere 
found the Teutonic root tue ian to fold 
pleat, on full’ cloth Phis brushed away 
Uithe romance, and left the group of word 
to put up as best they could with a vers 


plebeian vocabularic ancestry indeed 
@ 

The names of fabrics that may be traced 
tothe last of these mediaeval manufacturmy 
titre northern Italy, are not so numeret 

th e that po back to klandes cr ttiat 
wh back tes the ere Pempeote Saraces 
and Arab At avery early period pn thee 


nerthern republics of Ttaly commerce ane 
manufacture became very active, due im a 
sreat measure to the stimulus given by the 


- 


maritime supremacy of the cities of Geneon 
Visa and Venice and to the corre ponding 
tivity im trade in such prosperous interior 
citie Milan blorence Soloyra cared 
Viaclua Milan and Mianitua yaive tis im l)iteer 
mol mantuamaker and Levhoru attached 
ts name to a certain kind of hat and stra 

Ino omiore recent time beoyvland, Treland 
md Scotland have contributed a large mur 
ter oft rharnie toe wnat fale ! J 
t ertain localit Jwe heviets and 
' , wv ‘ iT fiat i xa | 
Worsted ha note ' +} ‘ 
‘A t 1 near Nerfoll Ket 

P , e from Ket nal 

b Jor to ma t I) 
' r ( 


- 


wool Flannel, it should be remembered 
was formerly written ° flannen,"' and is still 
oceasionally so opromeaunced by ignorant 
voung and same old fashioned persons 
Velvet has a similar, if not the same origin 
but is traceabele hirectly te the Latin 

villus shayuwy hater Jet, which ts) se 
extensively used as a ygarntture for Lacdtes 
dresses, was first found mear the river and 


town oof Gsayas, mm Asia Miner The old 
French name of this specres of mineral coal 
 vagate, jayet ow jact shows the 


origin of the mineral and the Finglish word 

Most of the terms referring to dress of 
clothing bave very simple meanings, and 
the ormins are met far to seck Tee begin 
with the two extremities of man, it may 


be said that here, as elsewhere, extremes 
meet, for bat’ ° amd shoe mean the sane 
thing — that ts acover hath are derived 
from an old Aryan root sku of ‘' skad,’' 


which ts also the onwon of our word for sky 
The Germans call a thunble a tingerhat 
or fingeradiat of cover Phewnd ts enacthy the 
same word as buat 

The idea of a cover for predection has beeen 
utilized te a vety large extent in forming 
new words te demade the various and ever 
changing articles of dress Cap and 
cape come from the same word, one used 
to cover the bead and the other to covet the 
shoulders amd «lest ( cnat alse stpities 
a coveriog, When the ancient Teuton 
devised a covermg for their bands they tek 
their word © bef Which means polo of the 
hand, and put before it) the cumulative 


prurtie le ue and we let ite Rith lL) Qe 
thing to cover the palo, became im time cour 
lowe Phin wetsld seem to indicate that 


the first glove were tised ter pretect thre praton 
from the sword bamdle or the froetion of the 
our, possible inthe boats of the Vikings 


Other terms were used as | somewhat 
descriptive af the shape or ornamentation of 
thre Martient « lenak Is derived freon 

cloaca Pistion few bell as it resembled 
a bell when it was drawn about the throat 

Shirt comes from a Teuton word mean 
ing short, cietioguishing at probably from 


the Leong tegen con pede Skirt "1s the score 
word 

Vereen dee is an oldl word, biappuly fast 
ly iny When the Komans waged war on 


the Varthians and Kelts in reyrons colder 
than any te which they bad been accus 
tomed, they ahenqtedd the Gaalli breek, whieh 


they called brace Phe Keltic word 
Is breech and tean vafiegated, or a 
plaid Phe werd breck ois tteelf a ploral 
form and break or breeches is 
double plural Drenisers is a plural 


formed from tru which means a” bay 
[his may account historically for a certain 
well known propensity of trousers to big at 
the ktiees Vantaioons tells a different story 
Their name bas been traced to the patron 
saint of Venice, Saint Pantalecne bhe word 
pecans | add beens Vatitialeon became a 
sort of nrkname for all Venetians, and ” 


passed on te poantaloon the clown, ated 
tie«lern prantialoenis and alas! even ter that 
horror of oder terminology poanits 

cee 
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* Don't Worry’’ Circles 


A MOVEMENT thriat hiv very mitch te 
recommemed ot was started in a New 
1 


Vork City parlor only a few week we It 
! ‘ tlle ed thee Jie t Woaorrs ( rele ateed dace 
tiet ith: sted t bieuart 4 ome that alread 
' j Ne york Dechyer, there tL prespect 
for tt forte tient f a sytaltitinede cf ms 
baat It ! t te iit ater it peurat ! 
toleratiat { ti tad trensh ried «core 
ued tt ! ‘ t? fristti eco tl tie tye wi 
i t t ti* t peru pra er thee 
1 t snead ty } pod 
‘7 fe} rit pois ' f+} | 
Wes ' ' | a ‘ 
thes ‘ ' ' et polist 
on { pitit i retr | 
} 
1 i ' b ! tue i it ' 
' ' } nel 1) 
ey t> } j ' 
} 
ler t sity peor ¢ wl ‘ i b 
gece? ‘ ‘ 4 
\ rn 
men ean 4 
Dhie «fs ta sat f tft rit 
ahiic f t} foeon tt Were ' ' 
Setateged ! eel int f ! 
} ' ‘ ‘ j ’ t} ‘ , ‘of 
' ‘ ’ 
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Europe Against the Jews 
| P ' m facet that. altl ry! m many 
| ’ an | } reopen mathe ite | tr 
, ther } ! "i ate an 
, , ; t toast 
, , “a ’ ’ 
‘ , ‘ 
‘ } ’ } 
' ’ 
’ ' ‘ \r ‘ ht 
i} ‘ cyat } ‘¢ } 
‘ rt} ' 4 { } 
1 a tec) are a 
Tiniget t i ' Peuat it tie it 
1 beat t or tron { i f 
hih J hha t ipolan Jet t 
; 1» tt t poaraten i sthother 
frist thes w rot chee at, any tener thine the 
rat ist mid as there seqearate 
' hin ts pene » baste md bias lasted 
three tl peated veut t richie thletin ter ake 
‘ -— "2 ‘ ‘ Pet thers werk 
a other brut hat J ittennipet if he 
| ! ! t «| levaterngye. cn where 
the really poor Jow whe shirks workiny 
for fenpetecn Tree selayv’? tur Kast kind 
os net snarl oat the Jew for bis Lazin 
lott protests are apainst his miclustry 
° 
Pet them ‘ a fourth ilturn Chris 
‘ bat that excellent advice miaght be 
1} Pwithout results temest Premeh town 
trent miany Geermian aid. we even fear, tu 
one or two ameny our own seething proper tia 
tion And finally, at as reconpnenede dd hit 
they Tyeotgted odd Doe restored) te Palestine 
| t thers, of course, by a title older 
t tate Britain, and better than that) of 
ther tice to the Land at occupies; but 
] tithe W hdonot told the badf of them, 
Pout that half went back, the remamder 
hed an twernt us be as numerous, as 
} ‘ ined as iofametusly 
treated as « t lhe preat facts of Distory 
re met alter 1 uit the creams of phi 
threoporst eoof the bayyest of them 
tt Phat trace never changes and 
It aed oat) wall remain 
f the Pharacl whom, 
[ave tint | ! t saw amd sur 
t parate and the curthtest 
{ ' ith the I heat peawer of throw 
noo ritual genius and mental 
Thiet earthly Dre opne of 
1! Jew 1 borat conve sed that os 
Christian ¢ of burope shall 
! { ( hrist 
eee 


Woman's Opportunity 


| NORANGI net ‘ ' nor vet 
t L ‘ fev ‘ hh they ornate 
be confounded wath 
t i anid woeved 
ee t but the yeneral discus 
! t 1 inalyvsis of 
a | t { ! ra ty lowers 
‘ ‘ ' ' 

It t) persetial expert 
nee during the past vear, says a comtributer 
f the bvyening Post, of New York, te hear 

i it 1 argument it # pe tulle 
tw mart and unmarried men 
iw f excellent al stut ny, as 
! ra ! vorality of books and 

leepest question f lite 
! t {tl x 
l if tlem personage 
i ! ! ! i werinyg to her 
t I ! id a woman 
! l tv os thot 
ft her, wl hewn 
e., } a child 
’ tefreshut 
' it! 
‘ 


( iught 


THE 


in the uplifted voice and preparatory clearing 
of the throat, her guest ntention to narrate 
what he had ind heard 
startled glance tr her husband 
mswerinyg look was one of 
ance. and then, with all the 
entreaty of a Vonce too pleading to be offen 
sive, she said Forgive me, General, but it 
is sorrowful enough to know its going on 
please dont talk of it 

Thenuyh rerbolne d of hits pererprerse d position of 
General, with a new 
renee said “ ] bey your pardon I 
forgot that you might not be interested 

A quick witted woman need never be at a 
loss for the by which to carry the con 
versation into whatsoever channel she wills 
no ventlewoman need fear that she will neat 


oon She gave a 


ward w hice 
SeTIOUsS anes 


courtects 


suthorized reporter the 


efe 


Means 


do yood by a steadfast resistance to the drift 
of unwholesome talk 
A revolutionizing power as to all that 
changes the order of our day hes in fers 
nine hands through the use of what ts dis 
tinetively her Through no other means 
can amusement be kept within Dounds, com 
’ itrie tit tne pore ed Inte more delicate 
eupre on. comversation be led into higher 
et not less lively channel ind men be 
made to know that to win favors they must 
ian the tekens of knightly purity and cour 
It net throu her strony arm, tor 
i it ill t nor her admittance 
t! bar, that a w in it evat het 
by her adheret to the ts th pur 
smd tl dpeliftirige, w hie ike a refuye 
| ation for the moot her treme 
eee 


Our Enormous Exports 


Bean the condition for universal pre 
perity were never better in this country 


than at the present time is very clearly shown 
by the record of forergn trade during the cal 
endar vear of osq7, the tables of which have 


beer poavem cut 

It is im our ¢ Sprorts especially, save the 
Bostem Bucket, that the gains im p8q7 surpass 
all previous records the large 
sales of aprreultural Which were 
made am the and 
adding to these icant 
factured yoods, especially of iron and steel 
Our imports during 1897 altogether 
Phis was a gainof $61,051,000 
over 1Sg6, but was lower than in i8q5, when 
amounted in round numbers to 

There have been four years 
since 187g In which our imports exces ded the 
mark, and as the lessened 
amount now shows that we are more nearly 
ona self supporting basis, it will probably be 
permanent In fact, itis due tothe cessation 
of our demand for foreign tron and steel and 
their products, which we now make so much 
more cheaply than buropean countries can, 
that they form oan important part of our 
export trade, and one likely to increase 


continiuiny 
porevcdiune ts 
months of 


1 «yf 


closing ; 


larve amounts of 
were, 


$7 42,630,555 


eur mniparts 


Sd Cr ce 


So OO Oe 


Although iron and steel and articles made 
from them have constituted the Largest pre 
portion of manufactures exported, there have 
been considerable « Xports of both cotton and 


woolen manufactures, and of clothing Seotnie 
of these have been to Great Britain, though a 
larger share yoto the markets which British 
manufactures have heretofore supplred That 
this has been going on during the pust vear 


that, however much American 


manufacturers have 


shows clear! 
been suffering from cull 
trade and insutticient demand, those of Great 
Britain and the Continent of Europe have 
suffered worse than they It furnishes prob 
ably the best argument why the strikes 
which are ato present paralyzing American 
cotton factories, should be 
quickly as possible Phe statistics of track 
that in all 
are reaching out ane « 


somehow ended as 


l branches of manufactures 


show 
ipturing trade that has 


heretofore been held by British and German 
manufactures, and that this as oof all times 
the worstunm which te give up a tight where 
there as every reason to belteve we may 
entirely successful if we continue 

Phe past vear the balance of trade in our 
favor from burope was Sgo2.c7o4g 855, against 
$374,5160,144 1 ISg6, a gain of $27,5s* 144 
over the figures of i806, which up to that 
time had teen the highest record in) our 
faver But our gold) exports last) vear 
exceeded by §s5.000.000 those that we 
imported, while im gsoo there was a balance 


But this merely 
n paving our foreign 
indebtedness at a much more rapid rate in 
tSa7 than in psu, and that, temporarily, the 


moour favor of Spy oo cog 


means that we have bee 


gold balance is against us. We shall have 
less interest to pay abroad for everv dollar 
of indebtedness that we pay While the 
commercial balance ts so largely in our 
favor, as its likely to be for vears to come 


a little difference in. 


not greatly trouble the 


ur exports of gold need 
' 


American people 


eee 
( Srue S ND DD KES In 
t } il nit bee fear i lyre ft} r r 
irt, ¢ I k 4 NI tain Cir ¢ 
North ¢ r bef 


erated a few moment nd wravely said 
Phat 


mav not be conte but it 
is a close shave 


mpt of court 
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By Mrs. :lizabeth Lynn Linton 


SUPER PCP AS TH TE CH TE Te sees 


T IS difficult to give the exact 
moment when social changes cease 

si to be progressive and become de 
generative; for growth and decay 

are so closely united in the body politic 
that it is impossible to rule the line 
where the one begins and the other ends. 
When certain conditions die out and the 
whole structure of thought) and public 
opinion, together with the standard of honor, 
is changed, this change is not always to the 
as in biology, the 
and the starting 
organisms. The 


sometimes 
nobler life 
of ignobler 


yonnd It Is 
death of the 
inte existence 


vibriones of putrefaction are mot equal to 
the one life that has gone, and the myriads 
om myriads of new creatures do not) come 
near the value of the unit: in whose place 
they rivet 


Qur ancestors were not all purblind; and 
ome amony them had the right end of the 
tick, though that end was not the one we 
hold tut if we hint at this the yvouny, to 
the hour and the day, shoot 
arrows of and transtix the 
Views moreover, as 
the noble doctrine 
a doctrine so true 


Whom belong 
out their 


pessimist 


scorn 


holding bis 


omuch treason against 


of evolution and progress 


in itself, but by no means without a hiteh 
in its working. Perhaps this new mode of 
thought itself, this self-assertion of — the 
young, is a kind of unconscious historic 
revenye for the time when the elders had 
absolute mastery. Hlow that) may be we 
cannot save we only know that the young 


cannot see any possible evil in the changes 
made by themselves in the ordinary current 
of things IHfow should they? Our world 
is bounded by our own experience, and what 
took place before our day is neither appre 
ciated nor understood gut are really all 
changes for the advantage of society? We 
doubt it; vet we are not necessarily reaction 
ary because of that doubt. Only it is so 
difficult to fix the exact moment when such 
and such a thing was better than the past 
behind it and the present before it. Still it 
was better at some loose Iyving, indetermi- 
nate period of the world’s history. 


* 


Take one thing only, the decay of the 
dignity which used to belong to certain 
social conditions, the slackening of the 
cords, the stiffmess taken out of the buckram, 
which once made part of the state and cir- 
cumstance of life. This, though different 
from the grave moral setf respect which is 
the same inall times and under all condi 
tions, 1s vet just as necessary for the har- 
monious working of society, or rather, I 
should thought necessary. 
But now! familiarities of William 
IV when he King are nothing 
tothe general letting down that has gone on 
all through the body politic 

Let us give as the first 


Was once 
Phe odd 


was first mack 


Say, 


instance to hand 
these public amateur theatricals which are so 
fashionable among society people. Can any 
one say that these are not fatal to the dignity 
which belongs to class—artificial, if vou will, 
bait all the belonging to it? When the 
officers of the guards act a burlesque before 
their men, can that possibly conduce to dis 
and personal respect? To be a 
mountebank over night will not help the 
gravity of the morning, and the private who 

iS laughed at. the 
hours age 


ScAld de 


‘ ipolanne 


antics of his captain a 
smile in his sleeve at the 
remembrance when he sees him on parade 


few »will 


Phe theatrical profession is honorable in 
itself-oas honorable as any other. That 
does not, however, make it a fitting pro 


fession for every Pp rson te assume 
e 


For certain people to act, and especially to 
act burlesque, is a topsy-turvydom of condi 
tiom not to be commended. When Caesar 
wished to degrade Laberius he forced him to 
appear on the Our soldiers need no 
Cwsar to impel them there, but the officer 
Whose ambition is to be a good actor is 
seldom of much value as a soldier. So with 
our well born and delicately nurtured ladies 
Phey too willingly appear in costumes which 


stage 


only use and. the professional sense—the 
necessity of the business—render support 
able ihey run the gauntlet of intimate 


criticisms such as 


have con 
and need not be 
receco nor fossilized to think that the minuet 


would 


ole 


demned them forever one 


was a dance which preserved a lady’s 

dignity better than a breakdown or any kind 

of comic ballet It does not always need 

even the com element to make the thing 

istrou Did t | Marie Antoinette 

' to het t ts follow 
nity? 


i Ky ( 

! rat bazaar Wher t \ st lad n 
the Jand stand behind their stalls and sell 
all manner of things, from childre n's frocks 


Decay of Dignity in Modern Life 
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: PRESENT DAY PROBLEMS AND TENDENCIES 
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to buttonhole bouquets, at a doz: 
their value—cheating boldly in th. 
and letting themselves be stared cyt of 
countenance by snobs of all ages and c) grees 
We do not want to see society go back to the 
stiff and starched artificiality of Si; Charles 
Grandison. All the same, a littl. lone 
familiarity and a little more dignity bety nome 
young men and women would be an advan 
tage. Grant that the whole thing is non 
essential and only symbolic—we cannot do 
without the symbol. Society altogether js 
artificial, but its formalities are its preserva 
tion. Do away with the form and the spirit 
will follow. Let the men romping 
into the drawing-room with hats on ‘and 
coats off, in slippers down at heel, with 
cigars in their mouths—would not the truer 
spirit of courtesy, the more serious strain of 
chivalry, follow the loss of those mere forms? 


' times 
‘ hange 


come 


°@ 


There is a familiarity of tone and absence 
of dignity in the manners of youny men and 
women to each other which is not lovely 
Probably our fathers thought the same of our 
manners when we were young—we who are 
now old; and their fathers went on the same 
track There is no time, no line, no fashion 
that is absolute; and yet the hail fellow well 
met kind of thing and the ‘* dear boys’"’ of 
the present fashion surely go just the least 
taste in life beyond such an amount of 
dignity as it is well to preserve. Those 
dear boys are doubtless excellent fellows, 
and good ata pinch for chivalrous service: 
but, save here and there bright exceptions, 
they have no manners to be called manners, 
and conventional courtesy seems to them to 
be something that went out with pigtails and 
ruffles, hoops and lace heads. They lounge 
and put their hands in their pockets—forget 
to take off their hats, and forget to take their 
cigars from their mouths in the presence of 
ladies; while Miss Curlywig and = Miss 
Frizzlehead talk slang of the latest fashion, 
and ‘* pump-handle ’’ when they shake hands 
while wishing them good-by. 

That vile habit of slang is at the root of a 
yreat deal that is unrefined in the present 
day; and the desire of women to dress as 
much like men as possible is another of these 
pernicious levelers. The girls are as good 
as gold. Let that be conceded freely. They 
are pure-hearted and essentially innocent, 
but, to use their own abominable vernac- 
ular, they are ‘‘ bad form,’’ because they 
have thrown aside all traces of what once 
was an obligation among them—girlish dig: 
nity. We have received a great deal that is 
good and lovely from America, and some 
things that are neither. This decay of 
girlish dignity is one of them. It is very 
certain that the majority of even the most 
audacious in speech, the freest in topics, and 
the least) reserved in) looks, would sa) 
off! if those ‘symbols — of 
thought,’ words, were attempted to be 
translated into actions. It is just as certain 
that some would not. In any case the 
experiment is more dangerous than wise 
and a little more reserve would be a better 
safeguard for the weaknesses of human 
nature than this excessive freedom of speech 
and manner.—St. James Gazette 


eee 


The Wisdom of Life 


Tue Genius FoR Lovinc.—The thing 
which makes one man greater than wnother, 
easure 


the quality by which we ought to 


greatness, is a man’s capacity tor loving 
Sir Arthur Helps. 


PROPHETIC LONGINGS OF THE SoU! The 
human soul is like a bird born in a cage 
Nothing can deprive it of its matur.! lone 
ings, or obliterate the mysterious remem 
brance of its heritage. —Epes Sarge! 

THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF PossiBt! My 
idea is this: ever onward. If God had 
intended that man should go backs. 1, He 
would have given him an eye in th: hat k of 
his head. Let us look always toward the 
dawn, the blossom time, the hour ©! ne 
birth. —Victor Hugo. 

THE MASTERY THROUGH LAbO! Noth 
ing that is of real worth can be ieved 
without courageous working. Man oo a 
growth chiefly to that active stris wk o 
will, that encounter with difficults ne 


call effort; and it is astonishing t 
often results appargntly impra 
thus made possible Samuel Sn 


' 


MystTeERY OF MORAL © 
the unseen will be mot 
een: always the unknown WwW 


ind interfuse the known; alv 


Dut 
Always 


t 


become, the more commanding 
sense of right, and the mor 
strong will be the attractions of 
beautiful and the good.—Rev. ©. ! 
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Hlow the Petrel lent Down 





/ Charles S. Greene 

v the Petrel go 

\ rifting out with the tide; 

1 f Belvedere only know, 

; hored safe when the daylight died, 
t of boats that snugly lay, 

» swans in the little bay. 


ed safe, but the eddy's sweep, 
the anchor’s hold, 
worid is all asleep, 
ored and uncontrolled, 
t first, she gently floats, 
. from the dreaming boats 
‘ to go? Ah, well knows she— 
; bh of doubt in her mind— 
er head to the open sea, 
the call of her feathered kind ; 
he loves the billows’ play 
vet sough of the peaceful bay. 





ond sees her not; 
to gives no hail; 
! Alcatraz marks no yacht, 
s along without a sail; 
Pont keepers give no sign, 
hy on the heaving brine. 


annel And faster now ; 

tide runs like a mill-race here 
frown ou Diablo's brow, 

sh heart has felt no fear. 

t the faster she runs, 

ths of the heavy guns. 


Port with its blood-red eve, 
ind opens, fails to see, 
t Bonita, as she goes by, 
‘zt ind gay and free, 
{ falls on the ocean swell, 
hi sweep that she loves so well. 


has come tothe end of her course, 
ind happy, wild and free, 
‘ vit and crushed by the awful force 
vhty rush of the cruel sea; 
in when the yachts are gay, 
vilon the sunlit bay. 
-~Overland Monthly. 
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ldelina Patti at Home 
/ d TALNING AT HER CASTLE 


Iq ~\MIONG the wild scenes of rocks, 
b ¥) woods and water in the Swansea 
¥ Valley Madame Patti has, says the 
> New York Ledger, created a fairy 
palace ontitled Craig-y-Nos, taking its name 
trom the huge rock it is built upon. It isa 





wtellated building of great breadth and 
epth, constructed of reddish-gray limestone. 
\ i pass through the massive arched gate- 


fuong the main portal of the castle, the 
. and entrance to the stables are on your 
and on your left is a broad path 
ne toa large shrubbery and a carefully 
Kept y sanity 
When cntering the house and ascending a 
iiuht of stone steps, you come to a 
iriously fitted up and ornamented 
ntings, faience, and cases of stuffed 
mid trout. Exactly opposite the 
tra > the drawing-room, furnished in 
silver. This room teems— with 
jie objects of art presented to 
Patti during her long artistic career. 
ntre of this stately salon, opposite 
rable pieture of Madame Patti, is 
Colossal concert) grand piano, 
iutactured for and presented to 
Steinway. It is the largest piano 
n the world. The huge table 
laden with photographic albums 
autographic portraits of all 
nposers and executants. With 
moof Wagner, no maestro from 
Delibes is missing from this col- 
inique of its kind, and one of 


shly prized of Madame Patti's 


nit) 


} 


ess store of possessions 
o 


“ht of the entrance hall is the 
m, communicating at its farther 
iperb winter garden, a long range 
houses, affording a sufficient 
during wet weather, which occurs 
in the Swansea Valley. To the 
entrance hall is Madame Patti's 

i cozy little room, furnished in pink 
“uray, Which contains presentation 
t the Princess of Wales, the late 
sta, and many other Imperial and 
cabinet that adorns the wall of 
room Contains no less than thirty 
Iver Wreaths which have been pre- 
Madame Patti during her public 
Lurope and America. Adjacent to 
ire two vast billiard rooms, com 

he with one another. An interest 
P this room is a complete phono 
paratus, into the ear of which the 
es Warbles a sparkling roulade 
entrance hall a grand staircase 
ipper part of the castle, which is 
rs and quaint Jittle round-the 


‘ T that meander hither and thither 
¥ ! guest chambers, in the d 
xo | Hiar to old country house 


of rst floor there is Madame Patt 


; } | + 
i 
t val] In this fir pr i 


Madame Pa 












and decorations, when they are not deposited 
with her bankers in London 

Madame Patti's jewels comprise five dia 
dems of diamonds, five necklaces of bril 
liants, six complete parures (¢. 6, necklace, 
earrings, bracelets, brooch and = ring) of 
brilliants, emeralds, rubies, sapphires, pear!s 
and turquoise a. She also possesses SIX 
gigantic diamond birds, butterflies and 
beetles, and scores upon scores of rings, 
brooches, bracelets, earrings and jeweled 
pins, besides several parures of corals, of 
carbunclés and antique cameos, ete 

The Queen of Song displays a truly regal 
hospitality during her sojourn at Craig-y-Nos. 

Her visitors, for the most part, come to 
her from the world of art, literature and 
intellectual activity. However distinguished 
these visitors may be, the routine of the 
castle is) invariably as follows: Madame 
Patti's guests are served with their first 
breakfast in their own apartments, and at 
what hour they may please to indicate. She 
herself passes her morning in her suite on 
the first floor engaged in private affairs 


It is during these forenoon hours, and then 
only, that she exercises her voice, chietly 
with chromatic seales and staccato; at other 
times she does not sing in her own house 
There are four magnificent pianos in the 
house, but even when Madame Patti's guests 
have included very eminent pianists many 
days pass without one of the instruments 
being opened, for the chatelaine insists upon 
all musical artists present, including herself, 
having respite from vocalization and = from 
pianism while at Craig-y-Nos 

At noon, precisely, all the diva's guests are 
expected to assemble in the huge winter 
garden adjoining the dining room, where a 
perfectly cooked lunch is served in princely 
sty le. Attwo, pre iscly, a string of phic tons 
and dog-carts makes its appearance on the 
broad, curved sweep of gravel fronting the 
grand entrance, and the whole of the guests, 
led by the hostess in her pony carriage, are 
whirled away to some romantic spot, 

Refreshment for man as well as for beast 
accompanies these afternoon expeditions, in 
the shape of biscuits, fruits and liquids. At 
five o'clock the cortege again draws up before 
the castle doors, and everybody retires to his 
or her room, where tea is served. Dinner is 
served at seven, when the electric light is 
turned on, and the great mansion assumes a 
highly festive aspect. 

Madame Patti's boudoir, adjacent to the 
English billiard-room, is the place of general 
rendezvous in which her friends assemble 
punctually as the second gong is sounded 
To them she descends arrayed in a ravishing 
toilette and adorned with magnificent jewels, 
which set off her dark beauty to admiration 
Dinner at Craig -y- Nos is a sort of meal that 
secures the approval of the accomplished epi 
cure. Coffee is served in the billiard room, 
whither all hands repair at the close of the 
superb and jovial repast; for the gentlemen 
do not sit over their wine, telling stories at 
Craig-y-Nos, a la Anglaise, but take out their 
ladies A la Frangaise, in the same order as 
that observed when going to the dining room 


o 
While the postprandial cigar is aglow, 
“the soul of the castle’? (as Madame Pattt 
has nicknamed her large orchestrion) plays 
merry overtures, Operatic selections and 


dance music for an hour or so, after which 
the great event of the evening —a game called 
ladies’ poo! is played on the fine match 
table in the English) billiard room The 
axiom ‘‘early to bed "’’ has the force of a 
statute im Madame Patti's realm, the dems 
zens of which are « x pected to retire for the 
night at rip. M An hour later the yas, and 
with it the electric light, is turned off at the 
main, and darkness, save a stray candle here 
and there, reigns throughout the house 

The Lady of the Castle, as the villagers 
from many a mile are wont to style Madame 
Patti, and to whose humble firesides the 
kind-hearted diva has brought comfort: and 
well-being, is most devotedly served by her 
servants, Whom she treats more like friends 
than mere domestics Madame Patti keeps 
a staff of servants forty two ino number 
including three keepers, five gardeners and 
two skilled mechanics, whose special charge 
is the generation of gas and electric light 

Few musical artists have enjoyed such an 
unparalleled success during their artisti 
eareer as that of the chatelaine of Craig y No 
The celebreted songstress has, indeed, been 
a special favorite of fickle Dame Fortune, for 
it is stated that Madame Paiti has earned 

] 
| 


over half a million sterling by singing ane 
acting, besides being the owner of an alma 


priceless collection of art treasure miatis i 
them worth a ygood deal more than their 
weight in gold for more reasons than 
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The Professor's ‘Fealousy 


THE HONOR OF A GREAT DISCOVERY 


By We 


fyancts 





9 OUR of us were sitting in the bay 


window of the hotel There were 
England, the landscape painter; 
x. Harrison, the civil engineer, 


Eardley Britton, the professor of physiology, 
and myself 

Outside there was a whisk of rain in the 
air, The surf was coming up thunderously 
on the beach, fifty yards away. Dusk had 
fallen very rapidly, and far out at sea the 
lightship’s challenge flashed at regular inter 
vals. We lit our pipes. Politics had been 
discussed, books talked over, and nothing 
remained but the last refuge of the weary 

story telling 

Harrison tricd tothrill us with a profoundly 
interesting tale of a bridge, judged by him 
to be safe, which had gone down five minutes 
after (or was it before?) he had tested it 
England told at great length a harrowing 
recital of the loss and recovery of one of his 
own pictures, which some presumably bad 
judge of painting had stolen Po impart a 
little life to the athe riny, I told a very goood 
story, thoroughly original, about stopping at 
an inm com the slope s of the Black Forest 
Mountains: how | had not liked the land 
lord’s appearance, and how he very nearly 
robbed and murdered me, but for my pres 
ence of mindin leaving the inn next morn 
ing Strange to say, this story also fell flat, 
and so we asked Britton for a tale 

“Ah, well suid he, 'o you fellows may 
laugh, but Pve had one stirring adventure 
inmy time, young as fam." (It is hardly 
necessary for me to state that) Britton’s dis 
coveries in brain physiology had won for 
him his) DP) Seo of London University at 
the age of twenty six, and that his further 
successes had given him worldwide fame.) 

I have never told this to any one before,"’ 
went oon Britton, “as TL have always felt 
rather nervous about it But it’s five years 
ayo now, sol think Pll venture, if you care 
to listen Charge vour pipes, please 


© 


‘It was just after To yot my‘ D. Se’ I 
went straight to Leipsic to study under 
Virhoft I had pood recommendations from 
Crane, Thompson and other big lights 
Taking one thing with another, T felt) on 
yood terms with myself when TP stepped out 
of the train at the Schlosswein terminus. I 
first hunted for lodgings, but they all seemed 
full, till at Jast JT turned down a street) of 
dark, tall houses, and in the window of one 
stood the weleome announcement that lody 
ings were to be let within, The place suited 
me admirably, especially as there was a 
large, rambling room under the roof, which 
I saw at once would be the very thing for my 
laboratory So DT had my traps brought up, 
and was soon quite at home 

Of course, TF quickly introduced myself 
to the great Virhefl Ile was a oman about 
seventy vears of age, white haired, vener 
able, and with a look of gentle and pola id 
serenity on his face Hle did, am fivet, what 
you would call a thoroughly benevolent 
appearance, and a child would trust him at 
first siplit J can't tell you) how kindly he 


received me, or how quickly hie put me at 


miyv case Ile soon pot me to talk to him 
about my work, and TP could sec he was sur 
priscd at its extent To went home highly 
delighted with my reception I had) looked 
for mie soured old votary of scerence, and 
lo! a penal old philanthropist 
Pouring the next x month I worked 
hard md found the benefit of such tea hing 
is Virhoff could undoubtedly give On cer 
tain polrase f brain physiology he was sub 
Lirne ind would have inspired a clod 
Now, all tl time To was busy ino my spare 
moments on the medulla oblongata and at 
function and FT thought comething miught 
come of my researches in that) direction 
though, truth to sav, Dhad very hazy notion 
about what did come at last But | was very 
shy about this private work of mune ind 
althouvh JT talked freely enouyvh with my 
master on other top I did not say any 
t! tor i! tr 1 ¢ if j ‘ 
e 
oor ! fter nour ually 
lor init torr } \ thet! | a t, | ‘ 
him ina interred a re othhe 
tre t { t T I i? ! atte t ! ite ’ 
int N r spoke for some tit 
' ist } | ivful \\ ’ ny 
? t ] = it i 
t ! i be i 
J \ 
f J 


* But, master,’ I re plied, “this is danger 

ous. Have you consulted any one 

“No, no!! he cried impatiently * Pron't 
think any more about it) You were saying 
something about some little researches of 
yours, You must let me come to see your 
laboratory Perhaps T may be able to give 
you some hints’ | thanked him effusivels 
and we bade farewell at the corner 

“A few weeks passed away, and Tow 
getting feverishly anxious. My experiments 
were turning out even more successfully than 
I had hoped, and light was beginning to 
dawn on me. T saw the goal of my hopes 
very near at hand  T strove hard to be 
methodical ino my work, and cach series of 
experiments, ultimately successful oor not 
was duly entered in a separate notebook 

“Virhoff, in the meanwhile, had been. if 
possible, kinder to me than ever, and it was 
evident that Twas his pet pupil 


“One day he said tome, Well, dear pupil, 
and how go the researches? LT must call in 
this evening and see your little work hep, 
sit not so?’ 

‘Ttold him T should only be too honored 
and it was arranged that he should call in 
about seven o'clock, on bis way biome from 
a friend's house 

“As T sat, just when dusk was coming on 
smoking a solitary pipe, a modification of 
my latest experiment suddenly came inate 
my head If was a startling lea, and J 
rushed into my laboratory and plunged at 
once into the very heart of my work hor 
some time T worked im silence, expectation 
at fever pont 

“Suddenly | dropped my scalpel and dress. 
a long breath | had tinished' My work 
was over and the discovery was ticle My 
brain was all in aowhirl, and Thad hardly 
self control enough to note down the tinal 
result, and) how it was obtammed, poomiy mote 
book, which TP then put inimy pocket 

The cathedral clock struck seven at that 
moment, and a knock was heard at my labe 
ratory door I went to open it and found 
my master waiting,  coutsicte What!’ de 
cried “You seem excited, carried out of 
yourself (do not the bonglish speak so?) 
You are kind to be thus overjoyed te soe the 
old master’ The people of the house had 
told him Twas upstairs, and he had found 
his way to the laboratory by ao sert of an 
stinet, | took bim affectionately by the arm 
and made bim sit down, though be was vers 
hale and active an bis miovenvent ina 
would have shamed many a young min of 
twenty or thirty 

His eyes wandered inquisitively round 


the room, and at length he said Pout conn 

Tam yoy to look around J} smiled, and 
my heart beat at the news To was presently 
yong te pive him Phow peliacl bre would be 

How he would wrong my bead caid bream 
upon me! 

Virhoff had his back te nme nel 
bending down over some pruapet bien 
denly Theard himutter a sort of lok ung yea 
and I iw his whole bods hicah 
T rushed to his side, and te looked round at 
me with a fice white as the dead I ] 
moved, but me sound came from then 
stil hie tared ato me with gla horror 
stricken eve JP shall mever fer t 

° 

What as it fear otiast | ! 
feat i t that heart | ' J 
ound of my voice seemed to br 
What to himself, and be Capper t 
holding a paper onl hianied \ 
muttered hoursely, (the pau ! 
o bad J peiave biien i tir 
soon grew more lifelike, though 1 
he had had a preat shock 

J must geo biome hye | J 
lated in vain, but when Tf 
mined, Po rase te ae my t 
surprise he would mot let mie 4 tar f 
With him than te on tt t i ' 
Goin and sit down hie aie! I) t tal 
any notice of me J like it bette 
down and close the wt J 
leone 

{ could tut obk ! 
going downstair ancl ft ! 
ha lor t t ead it 
dropped the paper or 
thie Phat ily }’ , ! 

t tel festanied it 
exper ent t ' ' ; 
' ot ' ‘ 
| A 
> 
! * ; 
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shock and knew that a strong elects eur 
rent pea nor through me I was power 
] te 1 Hla ha \ ny fr end cle if 
young friend aidd Varhett You feel the 
thrill. toneot > Listen, ol yreat «lis 
eret My | “ug ott knob which you 
ee here, LT make noend of vou, sur incl 
ifs ind that is what Toam presently gomg 
toa You baby f 1 fool’ You bangglish 
t Sha chance put inte your hand 
hat J. Varheff. have spent my Tife trying 
t cover } it is whom you surprised 
t nigehit bocpenedt your hall door after I 
left yw shut it Gmyself being inside) and 
crept back and hidiin your laboratory! 
At night PT otried te find out af vou had 
discovered the seeret for which DT had totted 
in no fer Ty ed f 1! praper tliat 
Vout t! mothe right track But Po could 
fitvcl mretdopeay »>P have brought you and vour 
ra ry ber 1 | meante kill you and 
keep t \I th " it caneed clromk tee one 
t 1! 1] It fools hiewart ! eal 
heh fu transfor ltwo eomte that of 
vclemen \ 1 | t fit that veu 
hould | t titel t what | beeen 
to me tl k «of ! red dyenuae f secret 
' ! frien to have only 
nie t } vel that wall 
! hen I t | t! knob, and 
thet 1 |} it pupil rs i! 
I lt ned) voad Shradly 
11 ent ' toon omy brow My 
lf bh brornest ider the malevolent 
ft paceman f Wh oT puddged) him to 
! \ r. vanish’ continued 
bie N } ro veo fate incl OT, 
Voirhett staat rivhtfully omy 
a] Sos i Ty | qu kly opened the 
hotel h nied lashed hastily over the prenare 
° 
For a few minut ne nel heard 
ive his tines } lrcathing Powis tee faint 
with fear te word 
Suddenly J uttered am exclamation. of 
urprise and disgust, and threw the book 
clown * Phat) Tout tummered he, ‘you have 


discovered othing It is all wrong, all 
quite Wrens cand bre paced backward and 
forward an uneontrolhible ayoatation 

At dast h stopped chapped his hands 
to hi ide, and Jauehed loudly ina forced 
nianner ‘Hla, hat! shouted he, ‘what a jest! 


I believe the boy thinks Pam in) carnest! 
See!’ and he pressed another knob 

The of rout Wats and I 
jumped down from the table, free once more 


eetric ¢ broken, 


You must allow the old man his joke,’ said 
hie till laughing nervousty “See, here is 
your book Con and ket us have some 
more Wane 

But Pwas terribly frightened, and To am 
not ashamed to own it I cannet tell you 


with what relief PT followed Virhotl upstairs 
| 


He still Janghed and talked volubly, pray 
my ome not te be offended at his all timed 
lest I could hardly answer dim, and took 
the first opportunity of biddiimg tim good 
night Hlow blessed scemed the free air of 
Heaven, phaving oom omy het brow! My 
thoughts were stell am a rioteus maze of con 
fu leon 

One idea kept coming tog however 
What had tre micant doy wine that To had 
miele meee ‘ ery acl hh { 1, cletected 

' rhe veak pout? 2 found: out 

ithe ' } ) ] t dron { i! ver te 

! mit nel the « | \ t came { ! 

on ' hen J is thatiom hit 
load | most zz ! hava »onos dure 
| : 4 Wren | b- ee 4 ket when I 
\ ¢ \ 1 ' 

Neat dav Po pubtished ‘ very, and 
the dav afterward the nowspapers announced 
the loot the eminent Professor Virhetl 

Pom penmowaeod yh for his) sctentit 

Vel mul ter | ‘itn! line greener done 

theart, bemignitvo of demeanor and faith? 
! t f Il \r 


How Spoiled lavclopes are Redeemed 


ft a f the 1 ® iter ting branches «of 
the postal service as that whieh is ck 
votedl to th . , 


rede tamped envelope 


Which have been misdirected It is remark 
il ! \ PrLata \ lop scot misdirected, 
mut ryeotint roturning them ain lots of 
t thousand at at 

Phe cnvelopes are redecmeod in all) cases 
| 1} PHAN prtcka ! " received 
which thawe obviously mot been misdirected 
| Lianne foadirm goos out cf oximtence 

ia 1 qaantitveef envelopes left over 
t ! re that a omarking brush will 
he craw ver the edges tmstead of a few pen 
reate ly Deere oracle no cach envelope 
Phere ! Wanv Way n Which envelopes 

Nobe sporled for business purposes, and 
fa list of the p lar cases were made 
t would fill ao book One man recently 
brought in oa bexful over which he had 
| i le of ink. while anether hada 
. ; eit that = v damaged 
bey fas it! wit lot that 
, , 

] ‘ t nothur 
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HE Amended Hymn-Books.— A 


certain religious congregation in 
rs England wanted to procure new 
hymn books, but they were very 


poor and could not afford to pay for them at 
the ordinary prices They understood, how 

ever, that a certain great advertising house, 
a business house that made patent medicines, 
was Willing to furnish them hymn books ata 
penny each if they would allow some adver 

tisements to be inserted in the books 1 hey 
thought that would be no special harm, that 
they might have a few advertise 

ments bound up with Watts and Doddridge. 
They avreed to the proposition The hooks 
and got to the church on 


pages ¢ ! 


cluly down 


Iecember 24 


« atbie 


On Christmas morning = the model 
Christians, who had no thoughts of anything 
but religion, got up to sims Their pastor 
yave out by the first line a very familiar 
hymn Immediately the congregation arose 
to their feet, and ina few seconds they were 
ayha t to fine! themselve sinvin 

Hiark’ t herald ang ‘ 

Bee han Ve Tt th thing 

Peace on earth and meres mild; 

Iwo for man and one for child.”’ 
e 


Harmonizing Two Sermons.—In a cer 
tain church in Ireland, a young priest took for 
his text Phe Feeding of the Multitude.”’ 
But he said ‘And they fed ten people with 
ten thousand loaves of bread and ten thousand 
fishes.’ Thereat an old) Irishman said, 

That's no miracle; begorra, 1 could do that 
myself,’ which the priest overheard 

The next Sunday the priest announced the 
same text, but he had it right this time— 
“And they fed ten thousand poople on ten 
loaves of bread and ten fishes.’’ He waited 
asecond, and then leaned over the pulpit 
and said And could) you do that, Mr. 
Murphy ?°’ 

Murphy replied: ‘' Sure, your reverence, I 
could.’ ** And how could you do it?’’ 
‘Sure, vour reverence, IT could do it) with 
what was left over from last Sunday.”’ 


® 


Rothschild Reproves.—A young globe 
trotter bearing an illustrious French name, 
was holding forth at great length, during a 
dinner in the Faubourg Saint Germain at 
Paris, about the loveliness of the island of 
Tahiti and describing in glowing colors the 
marvelous beauty of the women 

With the object of learning whether the 
young traveler had restricted his observa 
tions to the fair sex, as one might have been 
tempted to believe from the tenor of his 
remarks, one of the Barons Rothschild, who 
Was present, ventured to if he had 
romarked anvthing clse worthy of note in 
conmection with the 

Resenting the Baron's inquiry, he replied, 

Yes: what struck me much was that there 
were no Jews and no pigs to be seen ther 


Phiegura re 


island 


Is that so? exclaimed the Baron, in 
HOW ISe disconcerted at this Insolence 
Phen let vou and me go there together 


We shall make our fortune 
° 


How a Legislator Economized.—There 


was an old) German, a farmer, thrifty and 
Prosperous, who had been caretully saving 
for cmany vears Finally he was clected to 
the Legistature It was a peculiarly profit 
able session Phere were several railroad 


charters up for consideration. Hans served 
faithfully, never broke silence, and always 
veted, and after — the Legislature had 


adjourned surprised his friends at home by 
laving the foundation cf ten-thousand 
dollar house, while there were rumors of a 
twenty thousand dollar bank deposit 
“ Have you had a legacy, Hans?'’ asked a 
neighbor, at last. ‘Oh, no,’ was the reply 
“ T have vust been saving a leetle.’’ 
But how could you manage to save thirty 
thousand dollars on a three months’ salary of 
three dollars a day?” 


Vell, responded Hans, complacently, 
‘dat was very casy; it was vust dis way 
You see, during the whole of last winter, 
my wife, she didn't keep no hired girl 

eo 
What the Deaf Man Wanted.—A 
Napoleon of finance, who formerly specu 
lated in) Chicago, picked out a promising 


town in Towa and dec ided we. 


build it up.’ 
He moved to the town 


orvanized a number 


‘ | ‘ ' 
of stock companics, started a bank, deposited 
+} j 
the money of t ompanies in his own 
bank id then went bankruptey Some 
§ +} rit P 


prt Nerers went to his house to 


\! Het t ! 1} 1 fy 
: ( ive 


WA ile own t! ! ] thal me In 
property, but I have nothing 
I could do such ath ny, Towe uli 
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body and let it be divided among yoy for 
there is nothing else I can give.”’ 

What's that proposition?" asked 4 rather 
deaf old gentleman, who was standiny «1 the 
back of the mournful company. 

‘* He says,’’ explained one of the cuficrers 
“that we can take his body and diy ic) it up 
among us.’’ 

“Well, in that case,’’ said the deaf old 
man, in a loud voice, ‘* I speak for his yal)” 


eo 


Paderewski’s Cherries.—A lady \ isiting 
Paderewski’s villa in Paris recently, acticed 
a cherry-stone on the mantelpiece. She 
took possession of it, and had it set in pearls 
and diamonds as a relicof the master A fey 
weeks later Paderewski met this lady. who 
inthe course of conversation, showed him the 
cherry-stone with its clegant: setting But 
madam,’’ said Paderewski, ‘IT never eat 
cherries. The one you found on the mante] 
piece must have been left by my servant 


eo 


The Sangamon River Boat.— Once dur 
ing the argument in a lawsuit, in which 
Lincoln represented one party, the liwver 
on the other side was a good deal of a glib 
talker, but not reckoned as deeply profound 
or much of a thinker. He would say any 
thing toa jury which happened to enter his 
head. Lincoln, in his address to the jury 
referring to this, said: ; 

“My friend on the other side is all right, 
or would be all right, were it) not for the 
peculiarity To am about to chronicle. His 
habit—of which you have witnessed a very 
painful specimen in his argument to you in 
this -of reckless assertion and state 
ments without grounds, need not be imputed 
to him as a moral fault, or as telling of a 
moral blemish. He can’t help it. For 
reasons which, gentlemen of the jury, you 
and I have not the time to study here, as 
deplorable as they are surprising, the oratory 
of the gentleman completely suspends all 
action of his mind. The moment he begins 
to talk his mental operations 
never knew of but one thing which compared 
with my friend in this particular. That was 
asmall steamboat. Back in the days when I 
performed my part as a keel boatman, I made 
the acquaintance of a trifling little steamboat 
which used to bustle and puff and wheeze 
about the Sangamon River. It had a tive 
foot boiler and seven-foot whistle, and every 
time it whistled it stopped.” 


case 


cease I 


e 


The Farmer on the Jury.—In Illinois and 
some other States there is an old law on the 
statute books to the effect that in criminal 
cases the jury is ‘judge of the law as well 
as the facts.’ Though not often quoted, 
once ina while a lawyer with a desperate 
case makes use of it. In one case the judge 
instructed the jury that it was to judge of the 
law as well as the facts, but added that it 
was not to judge of the law unless it was 


satisfied it knew more law than the judge 
An outrageous verdict was brought in 
° ° ° + ' 
contrary to all instructions of the court, wie 


felt called upon to rebuke the jury \t last 
one old farmer arose 


** Jedge,"’ said he, “* weren't we t dge 
the law as well as the facts? ”’ 

Certainly,’ was the respons: but I 
told you not to judge the law ut you 
were Clearly satisfied that you knew aM 
better than I did.’’ 

“Well, jedge,’’ answered the far is he 
shifted his feet,‘' we consice red that yp int 

e 
Sufferings of a Thief.—A thief |" into 


a West End house early the other morning 
and found himself in = the = mt room 
Hearing footsteps approaching, took 
refuge behind a screen. From eig!! 
the eldest daughter had a singin. 
From nine to ten o'clock the second 
took a piano lesson. From ten ' eve! 
o'clock the eldest son had a viel! 
From eleven to twelve the other 

lesson on the flute. At twelve fitte: 
brothers and sisters assembled anc 
a ear-splitting piece for voice, pie 
and flute. The thief staggered 

behind the screen at twelve forts 

falling at their feet, cried: “For 
sake, be pitiful and have me arrest 

o 

Apollo and Raggles.— Harrict 
tells of an incident which occurt 
studio, where her statue of Apol! 
An old lady was being shown arou! 
and she paused before 


Raygyles u 
P 


piece for a paoTdyy 


' 


time I 





She was avain a ures 
turning away, she said dis¢ 
I've seen Apoller and I've se 
an’ I say wive me Raggles! 
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Far Away on Bleak Copalis 


By Herbert Bashford 


THE SATURDAY 
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tebe 


| IGH above the wild Pacific, rising solemnly and Jone. 
Looms the rugged rock, Copalis, like a mountain built of stone 


itreak the heavy waves against it, roaring through its caverns wick 
Caverns worn by maddened waters and the moon enchanted tide 


\ll around are curling breakers, sifting spray, and flying foam, 
\Where the slim sea-otter gambols and the gray gull has a home 


\ll around is fierce commotion, pale forms reaching toward the skies. 
sounds of awtul cannonading, haunting moans and battle cries 


Clinging to its craggy summit, fastened down with massive chains 
Hathed in summer's golden sunshine, drenched in winter's driving rains, 


Rests a low, quaint hut, the dwelling of the brave Copalis Jim, 
Kests the hut whose door is opened, opened never save by him 


Prom this airy habitation keen black eves peer on the seas, 
Raven locks are tossed and tangled in the sighing ocean bree z: 


Night and morn he scans the billows marching grandly far below, 
Night and morn he sees them lifting bristling peaks all white with snow 


Day by day he keeps his vigil, caring naught for any man, 
Watching ever with the patience that the otter hunter can 


ft his swarthy face grows eager, oft his rifle darts its lame, 
\nd a dying creature struggles from that quick, unerring aim 


Oft when midnight winds are calling, in his mind sad thoughts arise, 
thoughts of her who held him captive by the magic of her eyes 


In his dreams she stands before him as she stood in davs avone, 
tre his heart had grown more hardened than the rock he dwells upon 


And he hears her laughter ringing like the echoes of a lute, 
Through the forests, dark and sombre, down the vales of Quillayuts 


And again he sits beside her, speaking tender words of love, 


With the fragrant flowers surrounding and the waving green a 


— 


But the thunder of the breakers and the sea-bird’s piercing scream 
From the ledges, brown and jagged, break the vision of his dream 


\h! Nawanda, false Nawanda, with vour artless maiden grace, 
Think you never of your lover living in that lonely place ? 


He, whose fondest hopes were shattered, now a hermit, mute, alone, 
Far away on bleak Copalis, on a mountain built of stone — Overland Monthly 
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Spending a Week with Mrs. Carlyle 
THE HOME LIFE OF THE CARLYLES 


By a Scotchwoman 


oer 


we 
oe 


ba THE summer of 1865 I had the 
(2 


“© pleasure of meeting Mrs. Carlyle at 
i friend's house in the outskirts of 





a> London. She remained in charge 


in 


ae 


her } } 


ise, as was her usual custom, while 
ind’s library was in the hands of 
! and = decorators. Times were 
since the early days when, in simi- 

r stances, she took refuge in her 
lon from workmen, having put up 

nt by means of clothes props, with 

impet thrown over them Her gypsy 

tuled her on this occasion, and the 

toll to pieces upon her. Now there 

ty housekeeper at Cheyne Row, so 

sas incumbent was an occasional 

te progress. Mr. Carlyle was with 

es in Scotland. Letters came from 

day, and they were read with 

My place at the luncheon table 

> beside Mrs. Carlyle, and one day 

in her husband being opened by 

Lnet avoid seeing the first words, 


= 


Dearest.’’ One of those letters 
small pattern of tweed cloth, 
showed me, saying: ** He wants 


of this, and to know whether I 
to have a suit made of it.” 
she satd, such matters were 
iby her, somuch so that when 
man came totry ona frock coat 
isked for her decision Turning 
would say Should vou like a 
iron preference, madam ? 


e 


itely tony vears of bad health 
revery much an invalid It was 
to walk much, and her hands were 

by rheumatism, so that it was 

for her to make any return for the 
Iv received She was woefully 

charm of her early days could 
mayined But she dressed in a 
itstvle, and bright glowing eves lit 
t I never saw her enter a room 
nking that some gracious figure 
do out of an old Spanish picture 

iid understand why it had been 
ir Carlvle that his wife was extrava 


ress the more so that she was 
mployv a vurt dressmaker His 
My wife is the must « nomical 

Loner On such subjects hi 
ivs the best juciye but we 


~ fesleebeclecdecbocboobe deste hohe boobed test heehee heb leech deeded bebe 


seseseelesteeebeebedeebeeebecbecbecbetestecbecbesbeatesteeteetectebetectechetetictectetestectechectedecteclecietectecdeteste teeta 
> 


Se SS ne 


This photograph recalls her vividly, a delicate 
piece of rare lace being the charming subst: 
tute for a cap 

When speaking of her husband, Mrs 
Carlyle never made use of his name, but only 
of the pronouns he and him, and very amus 
ing were some of the stories she told. * 1 
like,’’ she said, ‘to give people presents 
anonymously, that they may guess trom whom 
they come; once IT gave him an umbrella as 
a birthday gift, but he is se stupid that he 
used it for a whole year without knowin, 
who was the giver 

A pathetic tale was told of a little dow that 
shared their home shortly after their setthe 
ment in London. Carlyle seemed te hate 
this dog, and was in the habit of showering 
abusive epithets on it, so much so that every 


endeavor was made to keep it out ef his 
sight In order to insure its having suth 


crent exercise, the postman was in the 
of taking it with him, by its mostress 
request, on his morning rounds. Ome day 
alas! it was run ever, and was brought hom 
sadly injured, and near death The sight of 
it thus hurt affected its master so deeply tu 


‘he shut himself up ino his) resem ter the 


remainder of the day, for, notwithstanding 
a'l assertions to the contrary he had « riy 
loved the doy If Carlyvl could t 
deceive his wife as to his feelin, t ? 


wonder that he deceived ot 
to sce only the affectation of indifferer 
that covers dee p feeling, as stow often covers 
the volcano Phis is characteristic of 1 
nation To betray one’s immest) emotions 
toa Scotchman an unpardonable and unman! 
sign of weakness 

Having so long struguled to « 
for her husband, Mrs. Carlyle declared that 


she had become as sensitive to sounds as he 


was Proof of this was net lacking \ 


terrier, belonging to our host, of @ mest 
pacific and friendly nature, happened to bark 
a litth: on the night of her arrival Neat 


morning she said she must return! 


night in order to recover from the effects oft 
sleeplessness On her reappearance the dog 
was bamished to a safe distance during t 
remainder of her visit thers 
o 
Her rria j that t 
co , Row > | 
it ° ] +} 
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large room with high ceiling, such as are 
commen oo Scotland, and tt seemed Judi 
crously out of place in this small, low ceiled 
London room, where there was barely space 
te walk round it Fortunately a tiny dress 
PDE Tem orey copeene d off it, so one’s mind was set 
at rest as te the space needful for comfort 

The brightest time for Mrs) Carlyle’s talk 
was during dinner Day after day she 
poured forth witty stories, most of which I 
have almost forgotten. but, in any case, it 
would be desecration te attempt to repeat 
almest any of them The characteristics of 
lvaing men and women were often dashed off 
ina few pathy words, met without satirical 
touches (aeorge Henry Lewes was net one 
oft her favorites, Lut LT noted with pleasure 
the way in which she spoke of the wonderful 
transformation effected by the influence on 
him of George Eliot and her works 


® 


One of her experiences was when visiting 
asheemaker’s shop to make a purchase, at 
the time when sandaled shoes were worn 
hike these represented inthe original ilustra 


thems af Dickens Phe sandals were of black 
ribbon, umceut until the shoes were worn by 
the purchaser at hore Mrs. Carlyle trred 


onmany shoes, and each time that a shoe 
proved unsuitable she unconsciously slung 
toon her left arm Berne at last suited, and, 
having qaad her ball, she left’ the shop, and 
had walked a littl way when she heard a 
sheaut behind her Looking back she saw the 
sShopman running after her, much cxcited 
and omsisting om her returning the stellen 


shoes Looking down she saw, te her sur 
prise, a number of shoes dangling from het 
arm The man indignantly asked her name 
and) address Hier astonishment was such 


that her name was obliterated for the time 
from her memory, and all she could recollect 
was her maiden name, © Miss Welsh The 
humor in this tale was enhanced to those whe 
knew her, from oats being so much out of 
keeping with ber usual self possession 

Hler death scone, a year later, when ** Mr 
Silvester”) as she named her coachman, dur 
ing a drive, turned and looked into the car 
riage surprised at receiving no orders as te 
the route — and saw her sitting, lifeless, with 
a pet dog on her knee, has often come to me 
since that pleasant week 

My strongest impression was of the deep 
mutual love evidently subsisting between 
Mrs) Carlyle and her husband. Every sub 
ject we discussed seemed to recall thoughts 
ofhim If the plano were opened his song 
of the Blue Day ’’ was referred to, or asked 
for, af any literary man were mentioned, his 
opinion of him was given, or a story was told 
showing his relation to other men of note 
I telt as af listening to the lowe talk of a 
youthful engaged couple, and when, in later 
days, Froude opened up a floodgate of mus 
understanding, I felt) assured there was a 
radical misconception of the true state of 
atlairs There might be outside grumbling 
im thre chaily life of the childless couple, but 
at heart there was only love of the truest and 
de« " st kind 

Itis pleasant to find in one of Browning's 
letters this) sentence I dined wath dear 
Carlyle and his wife Ceateh me calling 


people ‘dear’ ino a hurry, except in letter 


beginnings’) vesterday I don't know any 
° ] 


poople like them The Independent 


eee 


Color in Every Photograph 


O* ONE occasion, while he was prosecut 
my attorney Laather Latlin Mills, says 


the Chr 


ment returned against a Chinese laundryman 


» Record, came upom ano amedict 


init 


upsa Chae charge of haviny a wilted an Irish 


1" eman with intent to kill He thought 
t!} ime Xceptionally Curious case and Uypret 
exvarminin tli prises tity withthe > anid 
other he threw out the indictment Does nay 
yal l ‘ patriots of ¢t 
( ' ‘ yratel for this act of 
anid 1 noha ») assured Mr 
Ml that t ildd ot forget h kind 
! H oft ’ fter thi happen 
7 r t ‘ ez Mr 
tt ry pleasant incident 
‘> ~ ‘ Mir M at om the 
lawnoin front of | north shore home. tw 
rriag dup at t stepped a delega 
t of C} rh ocattire cd amp mative stuns 
I ‘ ‘ , t } t ‘ nite t ‘ 
} ‘ t ’ 1 T prac i of tea 
fu silk ct } wer ahiat ited 
i! ttatl t ' { the fainily 
Before taking | tur t jaokestmian 
f tt rt b i ! NI t let him ha 
‘ Visnaet t } the mioant 
i reat the M chiles 
ry opt | MI , o i 
] '-% ! — * 
t i il y | ‘ t i 
4 r-¢ 1 t 


Women in Journalism 
Ry \ Frank Clark 


EWSPAPER men. perhaps mot than 
those engaged in any other occupation 

are able to study closely that queer product 
of the latter end of the nmimetecnth ntury 
the girl bachelor 

Moved by some mysterious tendency which 
apparently extends from oome cmd oof thy 
country to the other, woman, especially 
young woman, feels impelled te abandon 
home, mother, family, all the ties that kept 
the manden of other gemerations bemeath the 
family roof until some swarm offered ber a 
home, te strike outoin the world amd earn 
her own living 

Independence! That is the explanation 

Has she a pleasant home in a country town 
orinland city? She is impelled te leave at 
te make her own wayoin a great city like 
Philadelphia or New Vork thas she a 
lover? dle can wait She choos mot want te 
marry at least, net until she has shown that 
she can be independent. and af her lover 
tires of waiting she tells berself that onc 
pendence is more precious than any mans 
love Besides, she reads the divorcee cases 
in the newspapers, and concludes that happa 
Ness exists not except through rodependence 
The nineteenth century girl os ambatoon 
She would show the world that ome woman 


can spring from obscurity: te fame st 
pictures herself perched upon th bashest 
pinnacle of art, scremee on letter vith all 


the workd at her feet mm admiration 
° 


That os the girl we meet in me WSpaper 
work, more than ano ether occupations, fer 
if she dees not enter the newspaper busine 
directly we are sure to encounter ber at art 
students’ exhibitvonms and commencement 
of law and medical schools It as whrete she 
determines to write for the mewspapers ot 
magazines, however, that we see her best 


and can study the phenomenon ato short 
range. Reporters meet her on all rts «ft 
assignments She os at balls and the opera 


doing the costumes, at the race 
horses; in polities, at police headquarters. at 


hospitals, in searchooaf a pitiful stery down 
in the slums after low Irfe ketches. of 
up in the fashionable quarters among thy 


leaders of secrets 
Thus we meet the nowspaper woman) whe 


iS, IM mest mstamces, a gurl laachelor She 
is always interesting usually mest ana 
attractive in face fiypure and dress, and 


sometimes quite pretty 

Her first) appearanc« 1k TOW Sppapeet 
othce causes something like a shock. but 
when the men awake to the fact that sly 
net a freak, but a fellow in skirts trying te 
earn bread and butter, if the feeling is net 
one of the warmest welcome it is at least 
tolerant amd kindly | To be sure. her pore 
ence makes a certain amount of decorum 
necessary, and some of the boys are required 
toe revise ther vocabulary, but newspaper 
men do net, as a rule, begrudge a woran 
a chance to earn a living 

b.diters, desk men and roperters treat her 
well, but unpleasant experiences are apt to 
come to her, and after a littl: when she ta 
to obtain a salaried position at any of th 


newspaper offices where she has becn work 
rng. her enthusiasm wanes Dhen eowrite 
special Stories and pooled » Uhrenna tr t 
ter obtice Cittem she clim the tait t 
Seorthes PRR aeb api riye editor oon a te ; 
leaye a Mea folded pouch t ' 
Seripet niy t reer t t 
later with t nforniation t t 
aN i! 

Bast t women i ian 
Core imten tl nel (of tt t 

i many 4 ! t 
a rayed Aliet ! ta 
we t ped ‘ ! thet ' 
and some other , +} ’ 
ties of mate ' te 
nt tor kh f age 
« 

But ¢ ‘ 
miarye ! ‘ ’ 
amd writ A Tiat 
wav that) mak ‘ teow 
handled her . we oOlee 
under hiypt yer ! t ! ’ 
ame) all hieg poet ts at t 
are pout i le DY hie r 
eat rs iv feet twerk eu 
iri it at seagetit 
ot p ~ i tye? t 
wrined t her hes 

that : ’ 
+. t her 
re anh . . 
Whee b 
A neat 

’ ‘ 
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In x i_~ = “ , As tar « the eve could see stretched a 
x J . 
<< = >= Ss f as white. faintly phosphor 
» of velvet fog that lav like 


4 Race for Life in Dead Valley 20 oi ui aie oom 


sustaining weight If it 








| ‘ ‘ 
o THE STORY OF TERROR 4 were pemsible I think that sea of dead white 
fa Mi - 3 FA NIGHT OF TI 2 mest struck even greater terror into my soul 
e nM , , ih than the heavy silence of the deadly cry 
a. . I; Kalph P la 332 C rani <G ‘ mimes was it, so utterly unreal, so 
J y , . 
: a nae - ; ——— thantasma § impessible, as it lay there 
: (Oy 7 e Sy = ke dead «ocean under the steady stars 
: é ‘ 4 4 ¢ 4 =v : -"4 “f= Yet through the mist we must go’ There 
H See The t ther wav home. and, shattered 
if (rift wf ‘ : tatiot sith aleext fear. mad with the one desire to 
on ot 2 , get back we started down the slope to where 
© , C= otf , WW. sa the < f milky mist ceased, sharp and dis 
’ f t Rete tinet arwund the stems of the rough grass. 
t } throw ' ' that «of ¢ ; ‘ ' ‘+ range whet I put ome fixt into the ghostly fog A 
‘ World I , fa f t w aviIng «= of death struck through me, stop 
‘ ' ‘ ° ; t the forest pemyg ms heart. and I threw myself backward 
an om. the sion At that instant came again 
’ . , P : shriek hase. close, right in our cars, in 
bs . . ’ Por ‘ r ~ and far out across that fearful 
% t ‘ I saw t 1 fow lift like a waterspout 
I ' ‘ aie tall tens itself high in writhing convolutions 
= tomard the <ky The stars began to grow 
; Go oe . ‘ rk ; .? k \aper swept across them, and 
' i, t t ur ny dark I saw a great, watery 
at ss ae ft itself slowly across the palpitating 
A 7 t . ag n the gathering must 
: jo il This was enouyg! se turnedd and fled 
| ‘ t t Boy sf t v ut t I mz the margin of the white sea, that 
me ‘+ ' thr 4 ait fit? ! tion below us 
is ay a -. 4 nad ste driving us higher 
t a ii ' ‘ ar for f that we knew 
, ‘ : , , : I Hieoew we keqt itup I cannet understand, but 
in t st we saw the white sea fall 
t 7 « se Stagvered P th end of the 
\ t t n down inte a region that we 
i ke nel nto the old path The fast 
i I t oe ge mber was hearing a strange 
that of Nils. but horribly changed, 
j j pe *: t te t t 2 ¢ brokenly The dog is dead’ ‘and 
’ ‘ ‘) murket «! t ‘ whet «df x? them the world turned around twice slowly, 
’ <4 i ae. i : ness went out with a crash 
Faun ie : ° 
: < : r It was some three weeks later. as I 
4 f t ! ' ‘ ke t t r ? tr that I aweke in my own room 
t a litt t that t \r t : “ t my mother sitting beside my bed 
1 t tif t ‘ t rer i ! k t I « lmt think verv well at first, but as J 
i it f that t i ewe gtew strong again vague flashes of 
m \ \ | . : , ‘ - ecteeon began te come to me, and little 
at 4 & t ragwing ' ty t v al ‘ ~ ttle the whol: sequence of events of 
Ps ’ . wre So Shee ta St a I k : ‘ r that ful might im the Dead Valley came 
2 ‘ t t ' mal fear t tt r : wk All that I could gain from what was 
5 s ze f that ft i ta! } i reaseta—t teld me was that three weeks before I had 
mn : i ut t But re had Wot Donat t thes : t 1 cprak ine teen found in mv own bed. raging sick, 
ha , : ‘ teu him t ! tiels af 5 ' 4 seotnmed mi that my liness grew fast into brain 
f ! t : ! that i f r I tried te speak of the dread things 
tt ‘ rhet tor freon t i that that had happened to me. but I saw at once 
4% , ‘ bring t < fit that me ome looked on them save as the 
Fo t a \ ! imtings of a dving frenzy. and so I closed 
Pi t t ' my meuth and kept my own counsel 
a \ ‘ ‘ “het In the dey th ot nee came a cry I must see Nils. however, and so I asked 
\ . Peerage ‘ rrowful moan, rising) fee hin My mether told me that he also 
hort ‘ rket S t tren rick 1 tiog om aio hard teen il] with a stranve fever. and that he 
t The ¢ t trey hat to tear t vht asur r Ss now quite well again Presently they 
Preng teal r it ! t . ~ teeaght hom in. and when we were alone | 
' - ' foaré ss it that 1 d mat? ‘ t | hegan te speak to himof the night on the 
{ ' ' Reve ty r r : mtaiy I shall never forget the shock 
f t that struck r down on my pillow when the 
} : ¢ ' r r t rvtl denied LAV ITDE geeone 
j i t f “ th r r having heard the crv. having 
x ks » Mite , , vhe en the vallev. or feeling the chill of the 
' ; \ ft tars ghestiv fez Nething would = shake his 
' f termined ignorance, and in spite of myself 
s s : was forced te admit that his denials came 
rw ' rete fr m 4 f concealment. but from 
> , \\V 
fear g : My weakened brain was in a turmoil 
: ’ x wht Was it 1) but the floating phantasms of 
: : ' rour (or had the horror of the real 
Ps rn t M t Nils blankness se 
far as t events of t t in the Dead 
° \ r neerned? The latter explana 
. the only one, else how explain 
’ S ol ness which in a night had 
kus teeth down? | sand nothing more 
- < Nils or to my en peop! hut 
t t growing determination that 
fur N 2 Iw i find that valley if 
‘ , r r ‘ ' earn its character 
4 Hack of | Hi ° 
4 : 
4 t was some weeks hefore Iwas really 
’ : x emeugh to geo, but finally, late in 
s t xrass “tember, I chose a bright. warm. still dav 
s. gniter t t last smile of the dving summer. and 
be N ‘ ° re 86 start tiv inthe morning along the path 
$ te strik t that led te Hallsberg. I was sure I knew 
4 ; ‘ . . t : Te t trail struck off to the right. down 
x \\ r f r ac} come from the vallev of dead 
‘ . F : t reat f ter. he a great tree grew by the Hallsberg 
: \\ - . t tt peeint where, with a sense of sal 
‘ thew had found the home road Pres 
e : reeks ! tiv I saw it a little distar head 
i+ K sh right I think t bright sunlight and the clear 
t s r work swat te me. for bv the 
: t Il car to the foot of the great pine I 
x 7 e t St fait! the verity of the vision 
‘ te 9 ° ted me. believing at last that it was 
+ ' ™ t t hight if t winess 
\ ° << . . . . . ~ she 
i 2 ~ ' rr . et 
ket As I did 
‘ 4 rr ‘ 
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the worn road of some smal! | 


though it showed in the cric;, *, fee 
bushes above grew thick and } : i‘. the 
trable. The land rose slow], ome, 
grew clearer, until at last I ca; : a 
great slope of hill, unbroken oth bs 
shrubs, very like my memory of +) > ec. ~ 
land we had topped in order that ». pe 
find the Dead Valley and the to” ; 
looked at the sun; it was bright an ’ ee ‘ 
and all around insects were humming jn ‘. 
autumn air, and birds were dartiny 1), a 
fro. Surely there was no danger. pos until! 
nightfall at least; so I began to which. and 
with a rush mounted the last crest 

“There lay the Dead Valley \ great 


oval basin, almost as smooth and regular as 
though made by man. On al! sides the 
grass crept over the brink of the «; 


Circling 
hills dusty green on the crests, then fading 
into ashy brown, and so to a dead), white 
this last color forming a thin riny running 


in a long line around the slope. And then? 
Nothing. Bare, brown, hard earth, glit 
tering with grains of alkali, but otherwise 
dead and barren. Not a tuft of yrass. net 
a stick of brushwood, not a stone, only the 
vast expanse of beaten clay 

“In the midst of the basin, perha; 


1s a mile 
and a half away, the level expanse was 


broken by a great dead tree, rising leaflecs 
and gaunt into the air. Without a moment's 
hesitation I started down into th. valley 


and made for this goal. Every particle of 
fear seemed to have left me, and even the 
valley itself did not look so very terrifying 

‘As I drew near the skeleton tree J 
noticed the glint of sunlight on a kind of 
white mound around its roots, and J won 
dered curiously It was net until I had 
come close that I saw its nature 

“All around the roots and barkless trunk 
was heaped a wilderness of little bones 
Tiny skulls of rodents and of birds, thou 
sands of them, rising about the dead tree and 
streaming off for several vards in all direc 
tions, until the dreadful pile ended in iso 
lated skulls and scattered skeletons. Here 
and there a larger bone appeared —the thigh 
of asheep, the hoofs of a horse, and to one 
side, grinning slowly, a human skull! 


e 
“T stood quite still, staring with all my 
eyes, when suddenly the dead silence was 


broken by a faint, forlorn cry high over my 
head. I looked up and saw a great falcon 


turning and sailing downward just over the . 


tree. Ina moment more she fell motionless 

‘Horror struck me, and I rushed for 
home, my brain whirling, a strange numb 
ness growing in me. I ran steadily, on 
and on. At last I glanced up. There was 
the rise of the hill. I looked around wildly 
Close before me was the dead tree with its 
pile of bones. I had circled it round and 
round, and the valley was still a mile anda 
half away. 

** |] stood dazed and frozen. The sun was 
sinking, red and dull, toward the line of 
hills. In the east the dark was grow ing fast 
Was there still time? Time! It was not 
that I wanted It was will’ My feet 
seemed clogged as in a nightmare I could 
hardly drag them over the barren earth 
And then I felt the slow chill creeping 
through me I looked down Out of the 
earth a thin mist was rising, collecting im 
little pools which grew ever larger until they 
joined here and there, their currents swirl 
ing slowly like thin, blue) smok: The 
western hills halved the copper sun When 
it was dark I should hear that sbrick again 
and then I should die. I knew that, and 
with every remaining atom of will [ stag 
gered toward the red west through the » rith 
ing mist that crept clammily around m™ 
inkles, retarding my steps 


But I won’ though not a moment te 
soon As I crawled on my hands anc Knees 
up the brown slope, 1 heard, far ' _ 

Ie, hac 


high in the air, the cry that 


almost bereft me of reason. It » faint 


and vague, but unmistakable in its rrifiie 
intensity I glanced behind. The ‘4 ¥4 
dense and pallid, heaving undulous the 
brown slope. The sky was gold r the 
setting sun, but below was the a> vray of 
death 1 stood for a moment on t rink 
of this sea of hell, and then I leay» wn 
the slope. The sunset opened feo * — 
the night closed behind, and as ! pr 
home darkness shut down on 4 


"—A short story from Blacs 
By Ralph Adams Cran 7 
in thes ut 


Vallev 
and White 
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A Secret Told by the Micros} 
S' IME years ago Ehrenberg, that 


of microscopists, was empl 
Prussian taovernment to investi: 
of smuggling A cask had Ix 
valuables extracted, and the . 
and shipped onward to its dest 
clew to the 


must have bree TN dia 
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The Song of the Gun 


» ¢ was white with steel alight, 
| noms new-born spirit came 
» flood of the war-god's blood, 
wn of fire and flame, 


er the deep froma lofty steep 
rong heart full of pride ; 
Kooy alone on his stately throne 
vord no man denied. 


Mt er spoke from the battle snioke, 
the waves ran crimson red, 
ws died by my iren side, 
foreign foeman fled. 


« of death was in my breath, 
a ship went down 

in us lord of the feeble sword, 
ris his renown. 


ne crass hides my rusty sides, 
ime the children play ; 

m bw night of a last great fight, 

trump of the Judgment Day 


nust fight in the cause of right, 
time when war shall cease; 
4 the ng of the gun will ne'er be done 
iwn of lasting peace 


o 
How Tumblers Got Their Name 


Eve ) wy owe drink out of a tumbler 
\' the large glass that holds our 


k ; water so called? Years ago 

f + Max Muller was giving a luncheon 
aw All souls College, Oxford, to the Princess 
Vine the wife of the Grand Duke of Hesse- 
fhurmstadt and the second daughter of Queen 
Victor There were not a dozen guests 
“ the Princess and her husband, and a 


ery agreeable luncheon was had, with talk 
Linds of interesting subjects. 


But what excited the curiosity of all 
tran ts present was a set of little round 
owls of silver, about the size of a large 
orang They were brought around filled to 
he bron with the famous ale brewed in the 


These, we are told, were tumblers, 
ore speedily shown how they came 
) theor names —a fitting lesson for the guests 


of ay vogist. When one of these little 
sis “as empty it was placed upon the 
table roouth downward. Instantly, so per 
t ts balance, it flew back to its 
proper position as if asking to be filled again. 
No meter how it was treated—trundled 


ny t tloors, balanced carefully on its 
ped suddenly upon the soft, thick 
» it rolled again, and settled itself 
wit ‘os gentle shakings and swayings 
nt «. like one of those India-rubber 

dolls babies delight in. 
I then. was the origin of our word 
first made of silver, as are all 
souls’ tumblers. Then, when glass 
mmon, the round glasses that 
flat base superseded the exqui- 
d silver spheres and stole their 
essfully that you have to go to 

the real thing 


° 
Natural Flowers Embedded in Tiles 
(CC ors petrified by a process which 
4 , 


es their color, and then em 
hard, transparent substance, the 
of which is secret, says The 
ire now used for decorative 
ny A material has been dis 
nned with a process, which is 
> secret, for completely hardening 
ik, petrifying natural flowers 
> more wonderful—preserving 
ind embedding them flush into 
of a kind of liquid marble, or 
the whole receiving several coat 
insparent polishing substance, and 
rd as a rock Some dadoes and 
new house were made by this 
th sunflowers, peonies, and 
are said to be very handsome 
residence of one of our country 
identity is concealed by the 
a wealthy American gentle 
conservatory floor studded by 
cess with chrysanthemums of 
| variety and color. Another 
p Water effect, with white liltes, 
nnows swimming below a trans 
Phe treatment is beautifully 

hatee tops and small panels 


te 
viday ts Not an Unlucky Day 
f- February 2 1732, George 


tfog, the Hudson River 
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Under the Kkoening Lamp 


HALF HOURS WITH SONG AND STORY 
DOQOWDOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
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Friday, June to, 1834, Spurgeon, the cele 
brated English preacher, was born 

Friday, November 20, 1721, the first 
Masonic lodge was organized in’ North 
America. 

Friday, November 28, 1814, the first news 
paper printed by steam, the London Times, 
was printed 

Friday, January 12, 1433, Charles the 
Bold, of Burgundy, was torn, the richest 
sovereign of Europe 

Friday, June 12, 1502, Alexander Von 
Humboldt, in climbing Chimborazo, reached 
an altitude of 19,200 feet 

Friday, September 7, 15605, Melendez 
founded Saint Augustine, the oldest town in 
the United States by more than forty years 

Friday, April &, 1646, the first known 
newspaper advertisement was published in 
The Imperial Intelligencer, in England 

Friday, May 14, 1586, Gabriel Fahrenheit, 
usually regarded as the inventor of the com 
mon mercurial thermometer, was born 

Friday, March 5, 1496, Henry VII of 
England gave to John Cabot his commis 
sion which led to the discovery of North 
America. This is the first American state 
paper in England. 

Friday, July 7, 1776, the motion was made 
in Congress by John Adams, and seconded by 
Richard Henry Lee, that the United States 
Colonies were, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent 

Friday, March 20, 1738, Pope Clement 
XII promulgated his bull of excommuni 
cation against Freemasons. Ever since the 
allocution excommunicating indiscriminately 
all Freemasons the order has received 
an immense forward impetus in Italy, 
France, Spain and other countries. 
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Hope on, Hope Ever 
By Gerald Massev 


Ho on, hope ever, though to-day be dark [row ; 
The sweet sunburst may smile on thee to-mor- 
Though thou art lonely there's an eve will mark 
hy loneliness, and guerdon every sorrow, 
Though thou must toil ‘mong cold and sordid men 
With none to echo back thy thought or love thee ; 
Cheer up, poor heart! thou dost not beat im vain, 
For God is over all, and Heaven above thee ; 
Hope on, hope ever, 
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Sealing Bottles by Electricity 
By A. M. Villon 


HE loss and deterioration of champagne, 
due tothe escape of gas, has long, he 
says, made some process of perfect airtight 
sealing desirable. M. Villon accomplished 
this by covering the cork and part of the neck 
with a thin layer of copper electrically 
d posited For this purpose the neck of the 
bottle is coated with a conducting substance 
such as black lead, zinc, or copper powder, 
and plunged ina galvanic bath. This bath 
has a cover of paraifined wood with conical 
holes, which are lined with copper rings 
All these rings are connected among them 
selves and with the negative pole of the 
dynamo, while a copper sheet in the bath is 
connected with the positive pole The 
bottles are simply inserted in the holes, neck 
down, and when a layer of two tenths to three 
tenths of a millimetre has been deposited 
the current is stopped The deposit may be 
gilt or silvered, or given any desired shade 
in special baths. The process, of course, can 
be employed to seal bottles for mineral 
waters, preserves, and a variety of products 
that call for hermetical sealing La Nature 


°° 


The Resurrection Plant in Bloom 


NTERPRISING florists, says the Phila 
delphia Record, are now attracting thre 
attention of the public by displaying new and 
surprising specimens of the resurrection 
plant. What is generally known as the rose 
of Jericho is, perhaps, the most widely 
known of these curiosities in plant life, and 
other varieties have recently been added to 
the Jist of resurrection oddities The rose of 
Jericho is said to be import d fromthe valley 
of the River Jordan, and is the resurrection 
plant mentioned in the Bible The plant 
when received from its native home, is sim 
ply a bunch of Te ifless and seemingly lifeles 
sticks or branches, clustered together tightly 
When placed in a glass of water, however 
the branches expand, seed buds unfold, and 
coon the green foliage starts out, and. the 
plant really grow 
The Mexican resurrection plant isthe fluffy 


fern like variety often noticed in saucers of 

water in the florist’s window This delights 

t } iron. as the plant vickly re , 
{ va 1 reen 


A great loose expanded rosette of fine fern 
like leaves, odd and beautiful 

This experiment can be repeated many 
times, the plant curling together tightly when 
dry and expanding into new life when soaked 
mn water The asteriscus pygmaeus is) the 
only resurrection plant that) develops blos 
soms In reality, it is the blossom that is 
resurrected from a dry, hard sheil like sub 
stance to a full blown flower The dry sticks 
holding these buds are leafless, and the whol 
affair seems insignificant, dead and worth 
less, but when placed in water the stems take 
on new life, the dead flower buds show signs 
of green, and soon the petals expand and dis 
play their fluffy centres. These three varteties 
of resurrection plants may be kept indeti 
nitely, and their strength docs not seem in the 
least exhausted by repeated resurrections 


e 
Man's Relative Height and Weight 


Hk proper relations between a man’s 
height and weight are as follows 


Height Weight 
5 feet 1 ineh, Poo pomneds 
§ feet 2 inches, boty proutiedss 
§ feet pinches, 133 pounds 
§ feet 4 inches, 130 potuneds 
§ feet § inches, Py? pounds 
§ feet 6 inches PS protrneds 
§ feet 7 inches bys pounds 
5 feet S inches, 1S§ pounds 
5 fect g inches, 162 pounds 
§ fect 10 inches, Pog pounds 
§ feet rr inches 17a pounds 
6 feet 178 pounds 


* 
With Instruments jooo Years Old 


A* ENORMOUS: crowd fills the museum 

court and the nmetghboring square at 
Copenhagen every nudsummer day to listen 
to a unique concert, says the San Francisco 
Chronicle. Ao number of ancient Scandi 
navian horns more than three thousand years 
old, called © lauren,’ are kept inthe museum 
Of this collection fourteen are in good condi 
tion. They have an elegant shape, and the 
flat metallic plates at the mouthpiece show 
good technical perfection and a developed 


taste for art Phey are in different: pieces 
fitted together. They were found buried in 
moorland, and their good proservation ts 
believed to be due to the turfy water Thes 
are of very thin metal, and gonerally seven 
feet long. They were always found in pairs, 
the one in tune with the other A few years 


ago it was found out by Dro Hammerich that 
they could still be blown or played upon 
Their tones resemble those of the tenor horn, 
and they have a soft but powerful sound 
Some are tuned in C and bo sharp, others 
in D, KE oor G, and these tones form an 
accord, but no’ seale.’’ On the balcony in 
the court of the palace in which is kept the 
Northern Museum, two members of the 
‘capella’ blow tunes on two of) these 
primeval horns to delight the inhabitants 


e 
There is No Unbelief 
By Lisste Vouk Case 
"THERE ts no Unbelef! 
Whoever plants a seed beneath th 7 | 


And waits te see at push aw +} lol 


Trusts he in God 


Dhere as noe Unt { 

Who rsa shen muds a nth k 
Be patient, heart, light breaketh 1 a 
Trusts the Most High 
There nicer Urbelie 
Whoever sees ‘neath winter's te | rf 
The silent harvests of the future ga 

God's power n thi 4 
1} ‘ ' { 
Whoeve lows j 
( ntentteo Kk ¢ ‘ 
ki ( A 
1} ! ‘ 
Whoever sa 
Thefuture, t | 
iH 
| ! 
The he t? t > 
And da t fe } 
ar ' 
| I 
bor tl ! ‘ 
The heart ‘ 
(, h Jae bi J 
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Napoleon and the Letter "'M"’ 


/ I, a F 
VR BOERS the first to wre mize O 
taire, Marenges ist test battle nerd 
by Bonaparte ned Ni teed tf 
wav to Ital M 
seneral Moreau beter nd M 
wa ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ NI 
e | 
M 
\I 


Saint Jean He gained the — battle f 
Moscow, Montmirail and Montereau Then 
came the assault of Montmartre Milan 
was the first enemres’ capital and Moscow 
the last into which he entered Ble eost 


through the blunders of Menoa, and in By pt 
emploved Miollis to make Pius NEP prisoner 
Malet) conspired against him afterward 
Marmont Hlis ministers were Maret, Mon 
talivet and Mollien His first chamberlarn 
was Montesquieu, his) last) sojourn Ma 
maison fle gave himself up te Captay 
Maitland He had) for his companion at 
Saint) Helena, Montholon, and = for valet 
Marchand — Astrology and Comerndences 


o 
Tea at $143 per Pound 


NE hundred and forty three dollars 4 
pound is what Ceylon tea of a certain 
kind brought at auction in London some time 
age This is stated, says the Buffalo 
Courter, on the authority of JOD Grate, of 
the Ceylon Importing Company, who says 
planters of Ceylon were as much surprised as 
youcor Lor the next person at such a fabulous 
price Owing te certam peculiarities 4 
pound of that) tea probably represent 
approximately, one hundred and forty thre: 
dollars’ worth of labor but the figure it 
fetched is so extraordinary as to give the tea 
or the sale absolutely ne commercial valu 


whatever This is particularly sa because 
this tea has no appreciably finer Maver It 

named the golden tips The leaves, when 
only twenty four hours old, are proked from 
the top only of tea bushes Dhey are very 


small, net half as big as your finger marl 
and extra expert pickers are required to 
gather them It can be imagined that three 
hundred or four hundred people on the plan 
tation must pick over several acres of bushe 

to get enough green one day old tea leaves to 
make a pound of tea when dried = Ordinas 
teas from Jeaves which are ten days old. and 
comsequently very much larger 
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The Most Beautiful Spot on Earth 
N° MATTER how far you may have wan 


dered hitherto, or how many farmets 
gorges and valleys vou have seen, writes 
John Muir in the Atlantie. this cne the 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado, wall seem 
as novel to you, as unearthly in the color 
and grandeur and quantity of its arehites 
ture, as of you had found wt after death on 
some other star so imcemparably lovely 
and grand, and supreme is it abowe all the 
other delightful cafions mn our fire moulded 
carthquake shaken, rain washed and wave 
washed, river and glacier sculptured world 
Its about six thousand feet deep where you 
first see it, and from rim toorim ten to fifteen 
miles wide And instead of being dependent 
for interest on waterfalls, depth, wall seulp 
ture, and beauty of park Tike floor, dike 
most other cafions, no waterfalls are in sipht 
and there is, in-creality, no appreciable toot 
Space 
The big river has room enough to flow and 
roar obscurely, here and there yropang at 
wavy as bestat can, like a weary, murmuring 
overladen traveler trying: te escape from the 


tremendous, bewildering, Labwrinthre cade 


While its roar serves only to mellow ane 
Cleegveny the plenes Tristecsed cf Peecstge filles 
only with aim, the vast space between tl 
wall is crowded wath Nature yercaniede 


Porpidedinnges 1 osublime city oof them partes 


1 


moevery color of the rarnubow > ane alors 


vith richly fretted cornice red Poatt bennett 


pire and tower ro endl wiety of st 
md) architecture bovery architectural an 
tion of ian has been anticipated ane 
nore. am th wratdest of Cred terrestr 
cities Where awe fills the spectator 
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Wisdom from Trench Thinkers 
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The kate of Two Dolls 


le fhe lau 
| been t ! 
a shelf tog ‘ 
' ete a {wan 
{ weewd and leather 


pair 
ne? aca 
‘ there 
‘ { h ‘ 
' 
nme 
' me 
forgot piace 
‘ pla 
‘ ‘ | fa 
ba ' attra 
" 
‘ ‘ ‘ ! 
ba fre ‘ 
{ wen 
{ 4 
' 
eve b 
yst t bese 
t { sh 
' 
la 
‘ t amt rue 
e tell i 
let chris 
evet turned a bau 


The Mice that Disobeyed 


ust listen te the merse 
ldren are making said 
sker i old mouse. to his 


Brighteyes, as a sound of seur 


md squcaking awoke them 
they had been enjoying in 
wall of an old stable 


ed Brighteves. “ how they are 


ves I suppose they de 
more when they have no 
them You remember you 
tthe other day that ° When 
mice will play 


turned Longwhiskers, getting 
lon timean te compare either 


icat, but Tmust go and 
nome there is no need 
the cats in the neuhbor 
where we are living,’ and 
itt the nest when three 
mn. calling: cout Mother 
Pray we yvo mite the loft 
boat her husband, whe 
vou know the cat has 


vn othe toft ladder and 
mswered Brownie, 

h " tewether 
f their father brut 
back again I must 
riorrow What DP omreant by 
¢ cat is awa Mean 
back better met geo rte the 
tay and play oon the wall 
rtlcantake vou out. for I 
t t hea i family of 
here there andl af sh 
iMasy from them for any 


matted vera polay quietly 


Y father suspected that 
of tthe cats mn the loft 
Mile and thes 
mote det them go only a 
of the wa te see af thes 
nyvwhere, but there father 
usal to all their entreaties 
stun a much sot 
minced mnte ait 


mercer man 


ev plaved together very 


Squeakie. who was very 
lomaking a motwse, sud 
1 stupid saatd he 
nt, itof the wall 
Hroow rte 1 should so 
tthe cat, but we must 
md older 
t t grow bigver and 
Nit Pil tell vou 
I not tog at of 
} ? teeve't | 
. ' ' 
; 1 ' 
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In the Children’s World 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS 


ot 


watching em for 


ud What fun thes 
if thew have eon the 
net run out and ask of 


No said Brow 


here we must net 


the three began te « 


come to them bea 


engaged in their g 


to their calls, and 


ting impatient. sli 
saving J owill te 
one of the murce m 
for a moment. and 
He says he never 
tt! eat rey rte 
k tl other 
\ecordu t 
t « that N ! 
everal of tt ther 
then all the 
a comsultation, afte 
ned iut i ‘ 
that lee . { 
react ny } mb *% 
t hit f thy 
my was heard 
pear, and runt 
hha shen ! 


Con seeing tl 


comtain thenmiselye 


all about thear fath 


the loft. they ran cut 


look at the wee cat 
others and canta 


Iving im its mest, wl 


eat spratiy i anno 


all direct pone bortumatels 


her brothers they « 
Hurriedty thes 


ing Sharp round a 


vard, and raced ae 


speed tow wed a grate 
which they ese iped thite 
where they bid. bre 
Nimble having received a 
hen on his way. whi 
and Squeakie having 


pletely enat of the 


the loud) quacking of 


close by them It 


drowned the wanderers 
yether and felt thoroughly m 


‘How LT wish I 
whispered Squeakte 
never have come 


How T wish PE had 


said Nurnbsde ] 


wanted te see a Tittle 


How PT waish we 


Ws. catned pheot geome ante 
Sir chlo J ‘ 
sy peakee ry thie it 


And the poor 


ether and began tees 


Hulle Wat 
cried a 
al 


stuart What's tl 


been chased byw a ¢ 
mswered B 


Ah’ that broad 


knew a {1 ! 
But niterringet 
could tells shere 
mm ise We } i\¢ ' 4 
we might learn it 
Well ad th 
hittle Picdee konow 


does not live far fr 


not like ven at all 
perhap Vern tray 


But Tecan tell vou 
she cant tuke vou 
ter come home wit! 


Suit the mice 


' 
eof therm own Kind, the 
1 


off down the tre 


on accent of Nimbsl 


"1 
with h foot, and thev immediately heard 


sean arrived at a sn 
near wl h the fre 
mnie ! ory ‘ 
Little re ature ke 
even than them 
"Nout of os mh 
fro. achedre w her 
h s ¢ ; pean t 
ny her of t ' 

Deut 

wl it ‘ ' 

rry | 

. ‘ 






id hastened to ha 


perhaps that cat would 


one of their family, and she asked me to call 
on her. she lives in a cornstack close by, and 
f<he is at home. no doubt she will be able 


t et them all right 


The frog quite ipproved of this pro eed 


ng and after bidding them all ‘* good-by,’’ 


- 


he hopped away in capital spirits, leaving 


them to continue their journey with Mrs 
Shrew. who soon brought them to the corn 
stack. and stopped before an opening init 

Here is the place said she, ‘‘up here, 


first turning to the right, and knock; that ts 


what she told me 


Brownie pushed on in front and soon came 


t i turning 
[hos must be the place thought she, 
wid with a beating heart she knocked 


Come in.’ answered a hearty voice, and 
Brownie went forward into a comfortable 
room. im which sat a fat, merry-looking 
mouse, Whe, as soon as she saw her, jumped 


up, exclanming 


Bless me! Why. Brownie, how did you 


there? Where are Nimble and Squeakice ?”’ 


ind catching her in her arms, she began 


Brownie was so bewildered that she could 


not speak. until the mouse, asking her if she 


| forgotten her Aunt Sleekskin, who had 


ft thear home when they were quite young, 
to 4 ind live in the country, she remem 
bered her f. and told her aunt that Nimble 


ind Squeakie were outside with Mrs. Shrew, 


on hearing which, Aunt Sleckskin bustled 


eut and soon returned with the two brothers 
having thanked Mrs. Shrew, who would not 
come in, for her kindness to them 


\fter Brownie and her brothers had rubbed 
themselves drv. and eaten some corn their 


wnt brought them. they told her all their 


bdiventure 


Hum! said hie a pretty scrape you 
have got imto. that comes of not doing what 


Veul are bid 
When evening set inthe litthe mice went 


home with Aunt Sleckskin, who, on bringing 
them in to their father and mother, said, 

Here are three small culprits, who have 
been Jearning lessons in disobedience and 
plaving with cats, which will co them more 
yood than all the talking vou could give them 


ina week, and in my opinion the best thing 


vou can do is to send them to bed 


Phis plan was adopted, the three children 
gladly crept off to bed, while Aunt Sleekskin 


sat down, She must have explained mat 


ters satisfactorily, for in the morning they 
escaped with a slight) scolding; and their 
father evidently thought he had no need to 
explain to them the way to understand 


When the cat's away the mice will play,” 
for he never did so.—Young Folks 


eee 


When Baby is Asleep 
2} len Thornervoroftt Bowles 


THEY knew not whence the tyrant came, 
Phev did not evon know his name , 
Yet he compelled them one and all 
Pobow in bondage to his thrall 
And from their lips allegiance wrung 
Although a stranger to their tongue 


Whilst he was wrapped in royal state 

Their hours of toil were long anc late 

No moment muld thes call their own 

Within the precmmets of the throne 

And whentheyv dreamed their work was o'er 
Heonly made them slave the more 

\ithough the conquering king was he 

Of poop sho had once been free 

No word of praise or promise fel 


From him his sulyects served so well 
t of those who crowned him lord 
kK ved a shadow of reward 
Obedience to his behest 
Destroved their peace, distur 
Yet when his drowsy eves grew dim 


ved their rest 


No mortal dared to waken him 
Dhev stole about with stealthy tread 


The bat asleep, they said 
eee 
The Boy King of Spain 


\ HAT a jong name for one bov to have! 

Just think of being called Alphonso Leon 
Fernando Maria Santiago Isidore Paschal 
Marcian Ro! Perhaps it is all right that he 
should have eight names, for he is one of the 
most interesting bovs in the world In six 
years more this litthe man of nearly twelve 
Will mount the throne of Spain. When he 
was bern, May 17, 1886, a royal salute of 
twenty one guns boomed out from the palace, 
then up went the Spanish standard over the 
palace, the bells chimed, and the cannon 
roared. \Whata dav that was! 

Phe great camarcra major, the President 
ofthe Council, the Captain: General of Madrid, 
ind the Commander of the Halberdiers, and 
all the lords and ladies, excitedly announced 


that a little King had. arrived This’ boy 
loves the sports of which other bovs are so 
fond His brevele and his pet pony are his 
favorit A bows’ battalion was organized 
fir vour ‘ nal { ours this little 
kK ! ther Dheir uniforms 
ty 3 ind when thes 

ly Ths | 
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Laura’s Little Book 


By T. 2. Du Bois 


"= AMMA,"’ said Laura, ‘] « I could 
make a whole world fy! peo . 
happy, and have every one love m. 4¢ _ 
do Florence Nightingale and «y, sense 
but I never seem to have a chan. to ms 
any one happy, only once in a whi}, a 
there are so few in a whole summ:+ 
“Would you be satisfied to make three or 
four hundred people happy in a y«ar? said 
mamma. 
“Why, yes.’ And Laura cur}, | herself 


up on the broad couch, and 
pillows all around her. 

Don't you think, if you tried hard, yoy 
could make one person happy every day?” 

‘““T think I could. But one person —that’s 
what I say; one or two are so few 

‘* How many days ina year? 

‘ Three hundred and sixty-five. Why. 1 
never thought of it in that way before, truly 
mamma.’' And she went off into a due. 
dream where she pictured herself as noted 
for her good deeds. But Laura was a very 
practical girl after all, and = che 
bethought herself that the first thing to do 
was to begin right away at her task 


t ked big 


soon 


oa 


‘I want to sit here and read my new 
book,’’ she said to herself; ‘* but that won't 
help along my plan. I know mamma thinks 
I ought to be outdoors, but I don't feel one 
bit like it, the wind is so disagreeable 
Then a new idea seemed to come to her and 
she sat straight up. “‘Why, IT expect it 
would make mamma happy if I took a good 
long walk for exercise without being told 
And she went) ands got) her wraps 

Mamma,"’ she said, * I think a walk would 
do me good; and, if you have an errand to 
be done, I can do it just as well as to go for 
nothing.’ 

‘IT am sure you have commenced your 
plan for making other people happy, 
daughter,’’ said this wise mamma, “' for you 
make me happy by going so willingly for 
your walk, and you may take this paper up 
to grandma if you wish.”’ 

This was a pleasant errand, and Laura 
began to think she was making herself happy 
after all. 

The next day mamma went down town 
and she brought back a tiny diary, with just 
enough room each day to write a few lines 
and under date of the day previous, which 
happened to be January 10, was this entry 
‘* Made mamma happy by going for my walk 
without being told.”’ 

Laura felt very proud and pleased, and 
made up her mind that she would try to not 
leave a single day blank. Of course, I can- 
not give you an account of the whole year, 
but I will tell you about a few days here and 
there. Late in February there came a cold 
day when the snow was thawing, and the 
walks were all slush, and the sky was gray 
and gloomy. It was nearly night, and the 
day had been such an uncomfortable one that 
she was sure she had not a single entry to 
make in her little book. 
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Mamma was out, and her two brothers 
Ralph and little Nonie, were working busily 
in the barn with tools and = beards. She 
stood idly looking out of the windew, when 
Theresa, one of the maids, came through the 
rooms with little Bernie. 


‘lam at my wit's end to know what ty 
do,’’ she said. ‘* Bernie can't play out-o! 
doors, and she feels so cross; an 1] int to 
make a nice cake for supper.’ ' 


Laura let them go through the room ane 
shut the door She did not feel one bit like 
entertaining Bernie. Then she thought of 
her little book, and went and 
“ Bernie, do you want sister to read as 

The delighted child came 4 
among the pillows of the wide « 
up like kittens, they read kitt unt! 
both forgot the bad weather 
mamma came home were laughin. 
That night she put in her book Pook ¢ 
of Bernie, and made Theresa 
her, toad.”’ 

One very warm Sunday in earls 
gave up her seat in the carriage t 
lady who was visiting in the me's 
which was very hard fer her, for > 
help getting her shoes muddy 
like to have everything spotless. - 
time she taught Nonie the Golden) 8" 
she did want to finish her Sab! ip 
book so she could return it and gc! ‘ i 
and one entry read like this rite 
carefully all the time Twas pra 
made mamma happy.”’ 

Toward the end of the year 
the little book grew too small te 
all that she did. Soshe had tow! 
four people happy to-day,” and 
the names; for she had learned 
chances, and she found thes 
where fut one thing she le: 


+) 


' 


had never dreamed cf She bes 
happy herself all the time t! 
noticed it: for she found that « 


hart «} 


nv one else hay 
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what I did Christian Work 












Cormorant lishing in Japan 


A NIGHT SCENE ON A JAPANESE RIVER 5 


ee Cee 


ee ie 


ia) 
‘ 


is the place to goto if you care 
ry, see, in all its perfection, one of 
oldest extant forms of piscatory 
raft. To see the fishing at all you 
wo}. there, Says a writer in the London 
s veen May and October, which are 
sium 18 f the season. To see it to full 
al ou should choose a time when the 
ad toe from turbidity, and when there 
wre nlight—the darker the night the 
water burther, if you are wise, you will 
take care te See it after the manner of the 
. nd in the company of a pleasant 
lipanese, as I saw it recently. It 
short drive from our inn at Gifu to 
de tea-house that served as the real 
ynt of the exhibition. Embarking 
r nightfall, in a roomy pleasure- 
toff on an up stream voyage, in 
craft was alternately poled and 
r the shoals and rapids of the wide 
ow Nagaragawa. 
(vut the night was darkness itself and 
still. Inside there was neither 
r darkness. The cabin, or deck- 
the Korio Maru is, in truth, a 
Japanese room, with its accom- 
{ sliding doors, clean, soft mats, 
lecorat coiling, and beautiful woods—the 
‘ ruhtly lit up by a many-colored 
alr-cooling ’’ lanterns. On the 
1 a cheery party, talking and joking 
happy abandon of Japanese out 
fora lay, drinking tea, it hardly need be 
moking their diminutive pipes the 
whil \ft of our saloon a tiny kitchen, 
h, as time wears on, attendants 
bring ivs of teas and fruits and sweet- 
meats, and, finally, sundry bottles of hot 
sake, followed by a great jubako, or provi- 
sion box, of gilded lacquer, with its trays 
sof dainty eatables, among which 
pitchcocked eels, piping hot, and 
only a Japanese can cook them. 





' 
t 


from 


e 


\fter. perhaps, an hour of struggle up- 
he barge is brought to rest at a con- 
in mid-channel, there to await 
the arrival of the cormorant fishers we have 


venient place 


come to see Presently the first sign is 
det | —-a spot of hazy red glow, shining 


over the trees from a reach two or three 


miles above us. Hereupon our chief boat- 
man oorts his private signal—a mighty 
paper Jantern of a red and white basket- 
pattern Steadily the glow spreads and 
deepens, we desery its cause -a constellation 
of shitting, thekering lights, drifting down 
the « river toward us. By degrees these 
develop into balls of fire, seven in number, 
cas is many long coruscations of light 
fr r reflection in the stream. 
| unds are heard—sounds of much 
beat shouting and splashing. Next ap- 
forms of boats and the swarthy 
ny f men, thrown up with weird, 
R midtlike effects against the inky 
of the night; and in the water 
ut the boats are numbers of cormo 


having to all) appearance in the 
The fires we now see are 
ts of blazing pine-knots, suspended 
bow of each boat, darting forth 
id sparks, and forever dropping 
hich fall with loud hissing into the 
Nearer still they come. The men 
our signal and are manceuvring so 
round us, which, being done, we find 
nthe midst of all the uproar and 


tof cormorant fishing a la Japanese. 


hashion 


° 


four men in each of the seven 
of whom, at the stern, has no duty 
managing his craft. In the bow 


master, distinguished by the 
itof his rank, and handling no 


i twelve trained birds with the sur 
il and coolness that have earned 
vortsmen of Gifu their unrivaled 
Amidships is another fisher, 
ond grade, who handles four birds 
veen them is) the fourth man, 
Ko from the bamboo striking instru 
hat name, with which he makes the 
essary for keeping the birds up to 
tk: he encourages them by 
ries, looks after spare apparatus, 
ready to give aid if required 


7 


Nhe 
ice 


alse 


Morant wears at the base of its 
tal ring, drawn tight enough to 
ketable fish from passing below 

t same time loose enough—for it 


ed—to admit the smaller prey, 
ts food. Round the body is a 
ittached to it at the middie of 
‘ rtstrip of stiffish whalebone, by 


it awkward bird mav be con 
red into the water or lifted out 
rh ind to this whalebone 1s 


ibre. twelve feet 


PA? 
— 


<> 


the same with his four birds; the kako starts 
in with his volleys of noise, and forthwith 
the cormorants set to at their work in the 
heartiest and jolliest way, diving and duck 
ing with wonderful swiftness as the aston- 
ished fish come flocking to the light. 

The master is now the busiest of men. He 
must handle his twelve strings so deftly that, 
let the birds dash hither and thither as they 
will, there shall be no impediment of fouling 
He must have his eyes everywhere and his 
hands following his eyes. Specially must he 
watch for the moment when any of his flock 
is gorged—a fact generally made known by 
the bird itself, which then swims about in a 
foolish, helpless way, with its head and 
swollen neck erect. Thereupon the master, 
shortening in on that bird, lifts it aboard, 
forces its bill open with his left hand, which 
still holds the rest of the lines, squeezes out 
the fish with his right, and starts the creature 
out on a fresh foray—all this with such 
admirable dexterity and quickness that the 
eleven birds still bustling about have scarce 
time to get things into a tangle, and in 
another moment the team is again in hand 


e 


As for the cormorants, they are trained 
when quite young, being caught in) winter 
with bird-lime on the coasts of the neighbor 
ing Owari Gulf, at their first: immigration 
southward from the summer haunts of the 
species on the northern seaboard of Japan 
Once trained they work well up to fifteen, 
often up to nineteen or twenty years of age; 
and, though their keep in winter bears hardly 
on the masters, they are very precious and 
profitable hunters during the five months’ 
season, and well deserve the great care that 
is lavished upon them. From four to cight 
good-sized fish, for example, is the fair result 
of a single excursion for one bird 

Every bird in a flock has and knows its 
number; and one of the funniest things about 
them is the quick -witted jealousy with which 
they invariably insist, by all that cormorant 
language and pantomimic protest can do, on 
due observance of the recognized rights 
belonging to their individual numbers 
Number one, or Ichi, is the doyven of the 
corps, the senior in years as well as rank 
His colleagues, according to their age, come 
after him in numerical order. Ichi is the last 
to be put into the water and the first: to be 
taken out, the first to be fed and the last to 
enter the baskets in which, when the work 
is over, the birds are carried from the boats 
to their domicile. Ichi, when aboard, is a 
solemn, grizzled old fellow, with a pompous 
do-not-touch me airthat is almost worthy of a 
lord-mayor. The rest have place after him, 
in succession of rank, alternately on cither 
side of the gunwale. If, baply, the lawful 
order of precedence be at any time violated, 
the rumpus that forthwith arises in’ that 
family is a sight to see and a sound to hear 

But all this while we been drifting 
dawn, with the boats about us, to the lower 
end of the course, and are again abreast of 
Gifu, where the whole squadron is beached 
As each cormorant is now taken out of the 
water the master can tell by its weight 
whether it has secured enough supper who! 
engaged inthe hunt; failing which, he mak 
the deficiency good by feeding it with th 
inferior fish of the catch 

At length all are ranged inthcir duc order 
facing outward on the gunwale of cach boat 
And the sight of that array of great ungainly 
seabirds—shaking themselves, flapping therr 


have 


wings, gaw gawing, making their toilet 
Clearing their throats, looking about) them 
with a stare of stupid solemnity, and now 


and then indulging in old maidish tiffs with 
their neighbors—is quite the strangest of its 
class I have ever Finally, the corme 
rants are sent to bed, and we follow suit 


seen 


eee 
The Lighthouse Keeper 
THE STORY OF ONE MANS SECRET 
a Y MAN, do you want a berth? said 
he 
“Ave, ave, Cappen,' said I I want one 


I'm half starved and half frozen 
just a sign to fol 


badly 
He made no answer but 
low him. and he stalked away and IT pegged 
after him. He kept close along the shore a 
we walked, and for a while he said nothing 
At last he turned and pointed seaward 
He indicated a lighthouse on a lonely rock 
' 


“I'm the keeper,’ said he I want you te 
cook my meals and keep my bachelor’s hall 
for me Now and then I shall want vou to 
row in-and buy provisions The work won't 
be hard I think the pay will suit vou I) 
you know why I chose 1? 

N Capper iid J 

He we 1 saw that hope wa t end 
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there was nothing to de But, mark ve 
when it came night, and the wind began 
to moan about the lighthouse, and the 


lamps were lit and all outside was black as 
pitch, and all the sound we heard was the 
swash, swash, swash of the my 
master mixed sonpe grog and called me to sit 
along with him hat looked 
Tean't sav he did He glowermyg over 
his glass for a while, and opening his mouth 


waves 


sociable, Tut 


sul 


as if to speak, and shutting it again. Then 
said he: “ What's your name?" 

“ Ben Dare,’ said! 

“Would vou mind calling yourself 
Brace?" 

“Tve no reason to be ashamed of my 
name,’ said 1, wondering what he meant 


‘Tama gentleman 
came to caring my 
This is 


“ Look here,’ said he, 
bern and bred TI never 
bread before I'm ashamed of at 
what I mean If any strangers out 
here and ask for William Brace, why, you 
can say you are the man. You claim to be 


Cone 


lighthouse keeper. It's easy I don’t sup 
pose much company will call, but TE choose 
not to see them iff they do Phat's what I 
hired you for 

“Oh, said l 

“You see,’ said he, To oyeot this place 
through ao orich man who had influenes 
Those who gave it to me never saw me It] 
go off, and Tmay, here you are still 

“Well, it's shamming,’’ said I but, after 
all, what does any one care what my name 
is; and what shall Teall you? 

“Call me nothing, call me Captain 

Gentleman or neo, he wasn't lazy Tle 
didn't care how he worked Phe lamps 
were as bright as jewels There wasn't a 


speck of dirt inthe whole tower But let any 
boat come nigh us, away he went and hid 
himself, and came out with a white, scared 


face and a shaking hand At night he was 
afraid to gouptothe lamps alone, and he'd 
look over bis shoulder and turn white as 
stood together At last he took a mew turn 
He stood staring for awhile. Then he spoke 
to me in alow Brace, you 
believe in ghosts ? 

“Thadn't considered the question." 

“Well,"’ said he, more softly than before, 
“look into that and he pointed 1 
looked 

Don't vou see anything 27)" he a 

No,’ said I; *‘ no, Cappen 


We 


Vvorce deo 


cormer,”’ 


ked 


@ 


But that wasn't nothing to what happened 
the very next night. We slept in two bunks 
nigh cach other, and naturally when he woke 
up with a yell Pbwoke too, ie was shrieking 


and shaking and wringitg: his hands 


“The woman! the woman!’ be said 
‘She stood here just mow, all red with 
blood. It dripped down the white ruffles 
It dripped on her hands. Stop her! Shi 
has gone to call them. Stop her! stop her! 

“Where did she go?’ Lasked He stared 
at me with his wide-open eyes 

‘She couldn't have been here.’ said he 
“It was a dream "' So we went te sleep 


But [heard of the woman so often after that 


that IT grewoused to her The Cappen, as 1 
called him, got to be worse and worse every 
day IT wanted to go ashore and feteh the 
doctor, but he would not hear te it 
At last there came a hot, hot might in June 
It was burning bet all da and a dead calm 
at night About dark the Cappen went to 
sleep, and Pwent and sat where DP conld 
the water and the Tights ashore It wo 
clear that J} could hear the ithe iyo 
Spanish ship moored tot far awa rigritiy att 
their foreign linge And Towa rtoof quiet 
and dreamy like, when miething happened 
that waked me mighty wide and sudder 
Something: was standing on tl teps below 
me something white retin nie 
toward me 
It wa a little, slender f | 
hair all abeout) it houlder I iene t 
Its face Padlonm'tthink Pores vit 
it all But it went post ft I 
looked, amd —T kt t in 
white, ruffled gown, ane t had 
the room wher J ! 
hard for a moment t ! } | 
could Tstarted up to po tol ! t! 
Vores cried Joinchit! i 
I answered \ } st ’ ' 
hit 
A boat lay at the foot ' ' { 
TLCTD URTV pve tet it 
\Ve wont \N i ! , | ’ . 2 
lighthotise ried ¢ ! ' 
overcoat 
Jomo one that t ‘ 
I He swung al t } | 
Search the p ! 
Pve yet f f I 
Joon t clistur I f t 
‘ ] keer | 
N i ‘ ’ 
stand asiele NM! 
1} rt J J 
ra] k int ( | 
{ i J 
‘ I 
+f ‘ j 


The Situation in China 


Vib ALY T0 THE PRESENT CRISIS 
RADE. isthe key to the situation in ‘ 
the far Rast. and very critical the 
Situation is 
All the greater Powers but Great 


Britain want 
of China 
for their track 
price of 

the three, 


a RSSOESSION of 


first thang, cleonne 
French 


Cornea ree 


French Africa, German in German Africa 
but the commerce of other nations im ex 
cluded by high) duties This fosters ther 
own manufactures and them own shippuny 
at the expense of all) others. But) ¢sreat 
Britain does no such thing When she takes 
possession of India, she opens every port 
equally to all mations Canada or South 
Africa or Australia, as soon as they have 
parliaments of them own, put theo tarih 
on British as freely as on Brench imports 
Great Britain belteves in free commerce 


asks ne favors, Proust trosts solely ter the 
Of ber proopile 


prise 
markets She 
any other on 


of the 


In order to preserve an equal ryht with 
ether Powers im Chinese markets — and 
China With tier immense  pepualatier 1% 
‘ xpected to be the great market of the world . 
for Puropean muunufacture (reat) Britain ® 
has her treaties with Chona granting: her p 
privileges equal to thas of the most favored 
nation Those treaties would lapse af pros 
tions of China should be abrenated te other 
Powers hey would) mot property lapse 
under terms of a lease. such as that by which 
Germany bas taken the maynaiticont port of 
Kiaoechau: and Geermany under banydlish é 
pressure yields the point. Great Britain bias 
tow declared that her trade an Chita shud! 
net thus be excluded (sreat Britian live 
on her trade, and she can protect at Shy 
has publicly declared, with the direct threat 
of war, that she will met allow Russia te 
Close any Chinese ports What she asks for i 
Is more open treaty ports where all com ; “sf 
merce Shall be equally free te cuter, subject : 


only tothe equal tant which China puts on 


all) commerce She offers a vreat ane 
necded loan to China, but om this comeditien 
among others, that three now open port 
shall be created, one oof them Tatvenwan 
Which is oun Northern China, which Russi 
Proposes to secure for herself To this : 
Russia strenuously obypects,  beccatise shee 
wishes to be able. before long. te controb its 
commerce for lerself Careat) Britain bias 
the fleet, she has Japan behind ber. she has 
behind her the moral support of the United 
Stite Al] these Powers wish free com 
merce with China. and Great Drirtarm and 
Japan have a fleet an the Chinese waters big 


enough to allow them to do what they please 


It looks like a show of fore The buropean 
Powers have imagined that Great) Britain 
was such oa dover of peace that she would 
submit to anything eat the British Groyern 
ment has spoken, and belied at as the tetal 
sentiment of the  bumpure and with at 
Japan ced it seem prrerboabole Ru a csined ) 
allie Crermiat miedl Poramee, minet ! 
° 
Ih | 1) ‘ Dortveed otha ; t 
Brat.an thiel Piapean t! t or biesdeoegs 
pour t Japerm can uta CpUbipopee 
wn int ! lel, oat } i ! Fs i! thos 
' t Ky ‘ t }y> | mod tive? 7 
! i ler the ? ' ft a 
" wad Jorowet hy 1 | ' 
i if (} i ! biti en \\ } 
' t| richenyiniat a a petra t 
tI} i ] hit qn | ! ! tit le ter 
‘ ! ! 
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t ‘y f her hh t ( 
ned daa in t p? it em 
J P ( t Prot ’ ' 
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They want it 


Mreathiess 
Russia 


ition 
commerce with 
wishes to keep it 
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Russia wants it 

Whenever 
farmany or Prance, get 
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free mn 
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te create and preserve 
succeeded better than 
has three fourth 
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YAILKING, of the opera aid Majer 
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Blatrbilecddor. the pre ent 
must have becom the 
ugeli 
real hair, 
aT at mi when he was 
hot seldom. vou would 
pable of murth and 
lancheolsy Draut the 

t ‘i ik there 
ichie of 
on for 
wonderful 


kest manecver cot tructed ined the 


would be a 
laughter 

music, and when 
! (srt SUE COSS 


seouuld TV Pout he 
ined Iw 
ty thiewse 


Maajor 
f regret so we laid a 


thingy 
te hear her ith ham 
! ' 1 «l 


1 the 


tlavs ah, they 


with an accent 
and 


waiting for 


wreful plan 
proarr 
rossroad barly heur 
anedoa cerry as thre 


lie al se were ont of the 


arse ane 
were the 
lights 


win 


broad 
under the gallop 

} { We put up at the sign of the 
( let ! e ter the Ciera Phootase 


yht with a 


Vil the wav up Tony had been like a boy 
dhe shouted driving 


toa hard gathlop the whole trume hut the 


and sang 


ment the musre began be fell under its 
| ftir ms quiet a i dead man 
\\ the curtain fell he woke as aif from 
+ tronee ind obegan te look  atbeout him 
I there, Jack he whispered there's 
rated father vonderanm a obex. and, 
t rere. bee just spotted his darling 
' ined there Tl be trouble tow.) sure.’ 
ine enough, Twas presently aware of 
boned redftaced old Sur John Hambledon, 
fexuriy Nnothrons with an angry stare 
Vrithrons he cried oan his great voice, seo 
that bralf thye theatre turned to look, 
\nthonsy what the deuce may vou be doing 
het t 
Pony whe had been absently biting his 
na looked up blankly To beg your 
pardon. he sand. moaldiy, “omy mame is John 
Methane Net) Anthonys nething like at 
mistake tr. some mistake!’ 
(ldo Su ftehma was taken aback for a 
mt. | fice purphing above his white 
tthe vers am his forehead swelling 
“ od with a stramed calmness 
\ 1 ite riet Hy son Anthony 
tvyou Not my son! And 
take is there? On my 
ure right'’ and he 
ibewrldered face to me 
temarked in oa loud 
k | head Sad, isn't at? 
| { { fuming Baronet, 
think you are per 
nel J \ pevery credit. for 
Pact fenppae you ate quite ser 
It + owise som that 
father | tsa drunk father 
\ v! own sen Attendants, 
rrnata cat nee! 
o 
temper and broke into 
rang for che nisiny of 
of strevut mingled wath 
! hop and gallery, 
Poof atwas the old 
re to] box ayain 
All t t wt TP ocould see Sir John 
iwatchful eve on his out: 
! t it ft end there was a 
f ereat enthusiasm. the whole audi 
t feet wath cheers Pony 
. we whipped out of the 
\\ hha every ep ther in the ion 
! i sitke and tirring for dear Tife 
ts ‘ | \ mared meather lan 
} t crow? 
tissht \ Pony. as we shaved the 
Did vou ever see me drive 
tar tee thaw Shout, man 
b wet earoof the streets 
rrebeewdy 
| hie land their ears back. and the 
1} Pon the roadway 
kcitement rose income, like a 
_ reamed and 
i Windows were 
t t try vehr 
t ! 
‘ ‘ 


SOOVTTe 


Now od Tony. as he got inte bed 

fl knew ansvthing of my misguided parent 

hye sill shortly be on in this) scene but 1 
think Lean work him’ 

I suppose we had been in bed half an 

hour, when we heard the sound of horse 


hoofs coming rapidly down the read ato a 
heavy trot. the bell clanged loudly, there 
was a noise of arrival, and presently a tramp 
of heavy steps along our corridor The door 
opened, and in came the governor himself 
bearing a lighted candle, and followed by 
Sir John Hambledon 


I need not sav we both fermmed the pre 
foundest slumber, as the governor thashed 
the light in our face 

I told your sea, San Pebna hie Said, ornate 
bly Here as your son ift no obed ancl 
sound at leep Vou must have le p cleceived 
by some chance resemblan 

Chance resemblance! retorted the Dar 
onet passromatels Look at bim, and then 
tell me of there could be another boy in the 
Compa of the three kingdoms with a face 
on him like that Wake up ’ Te 
hook his son by the shoulder 

Pony woke with a really admirable start 
He sat upright and ratbbbed his eves, blinking 
tupidly at the candle: affected suddenly te 
recognize his father, and his face changed 
to an expression of the wildest alarm 

‘Father!’ he cried, ‘father!’ breaking 
inte @ passtom of tear ‘My mother!’ he 
sobbed. ' PE know she must be dying, or why 

why hould vou) be here? Tell me—tell 
mye she’s not-—-dead! Oh, tell me, she's 
net dead!’ and his voice rose to a shriek 

“What followed T don't exactly know, 
because Twas taken with a spasm of laugh 
ter and had to retire under the bedelothes, 
trembling with the fear of discovery I 


but ao muffled sound of 
vorees, and the door closing behind our visi 
tors We were From Jerome K 
Jerome's Weekly 


could he iT nothing 


saved 


Po Day 
ooo 


Success of Small Inventions 


O BEI | R« vamples of the Py peor 


tance of small things can be found 
than among the records at. the 
United States Patent Otfice, an 
Washington, savs a writer in the New York 
Sun There are te be seen certain small 
objects which, by a ducky turn of affairs, or, 
perhaps, by the ingenuity of the inventors, 
have become known throughout the United 
States, and even throughout the world, and 


have been the means of filling the pockets of 
both the inventors and their representatives 
In fact, it would seem as if inventors of small 
objects have been far better paid than skilled 
mechanics and have 
months and years im perfecting chaborate 
mechanisms Certainly, in proportion te the 
amount of work done, the lot of the iny 
of small obyects is more to be desired than 
that of the man who spends the best part of 


engineers whe pent 


enter 


his life over an elaborate machine the mer 

of which are tardily recognized, not, perhaps 
until the inventor, through worry and sick 
ness, iS in ne condition to enjoy the fruits of 
his tol It would seem, alse, as if the 
inventors of small objects which have paid 


have not, as a rule, been inventors by pro 
fession Phev have been for the most part 
persons who by sheer luck have stumbled 
upon an idea which somebody cise has recog 
mized as a good one Without the suggestion 
of this somebody el whoo os usually tl 

one who profits, the great tdea, though ber 


would rarely grow to maturity 


. 

A story current at the Patent Office is told 
of anoold farmer up in Marne Phe children 
of the old) fellow, Tike many other children 
before and since, had a wav of kicking the 
toes outoof them shoe Phe farmer was of 
mongentows turnoff mind, and de cut out a 
cCotnpele of Copper Stripes for cach pat of shoes 
Which were fastened over the toes and 
between the sele and the upper Phe plan 
proved so successtul that the farmer found 
that, where he had been buying three pairs 


Of Shoes one would sufttics There hap 


prair 


pened along about this time aman from the 
citv with an eve to business Hie yor sled 
om the old man to have tl Idea patented 
Phis was done, and between tiftw: thousand 
and one hundred thousand dollars was made 
outof it How much of this the old man get 
IS Not known, but presur that tl 
promoter tthe larger par The rd at 
thre ] itent Cott t \ 1 i { 
the invent i ite! ] t 
by Gear AM t | Ma 

A; , 


until now very few’ shoes with buttons are 
manufactured without the Heaton appliance 
ty acomparatively simple arrangement the 


shipping tags im use all over the country 
to day were made a possibility. The chief 
trouble with a paper tag was the almost 
unavoidable tearing out of the tying hole 


hefore the package arrived at its destination 
\ catdtoord reinforcement, round in shape, 
on-each side of the tving hole, was all that 
was necessary to make the shipping tag a 
This the invention of Mr. 
Dennison, of Philadelphia, who has made a 
fortune out of a lucky five minutes of 
thought applied in the right direction 


SUCCESS was 


@ 


The chief examiner of the division of toys 
many Where fortunes have 
been made on puzzles and similar objects 
The pigs inclover puzzle had a curious 
history. The inventor, Crandall, put it on 
the market before the patent had been 
vranted, or, in fact, even applied for. Other 
people, recognizing the value of the invention 
froma financial point of view, formed com 
and began manufacturing the puzzles 
greater quantities than Crandall’s 
company could turn them out. Crandall, of 
contested for his rights and prayed 
injunetion Phe claim was put inte 
which is a long process and one 
beth the patience of the depart 


cites Instances 


j? mies 


in even 


Course 
for an 
nterference, 


which tries 


ment and that of the attorneys The unfor 
tunate part of it: for Crandall was that the 
craze for the puzzle was over before the inter 
ference was settled This is’ the same 


Crandall who invented the famous children 
building-block 


The return ball, a wooden 


with dovetailed edges 

ball fastened to 
ithin strip of rubber, with a wo vien ring at 
the other end, which was patented some 
where in the sixties, had a rush of popularity 


which netted its inventor sixty thousand 
dollars, and it as sold widely wo day The 
patent has now expired The flving top, a 
round tin affair with wings, wound with a 


string and shot up inthe air, made a fortune 
for its inventor. Several vears ago a puzzle 
appeared which attracted considerable atten 
tion. It consisted of two double painter's 
hooks, which, when fastened together in a 
certain way, could not be taken apart except 


by one who had seen it done It is said that 
this inventien came about by the merest 
chance A painter was) standing on. his 
ladder scaffold across the front of a house. 


He had occasion to use a pair of the hooks, 
and, picking them up hurriedly, entangled 
them in such a manner that it was several 
hours before he could get them apart. He 
forthwith had drawings made and filed an 
application for a patent, which was granted. 
No figures are known at the Patent Office, 
but it is supposed that he made a large sum 
of money, for the puzzle was sold for twenty- 
five cents in all parts of the East and it cost 
much less than a cent to manufacture 


@ 


A discovery which has been the means of 
bringing forth a number of inventions, both 
and small, was that of Goodvear, the 

vulcanizer. It was not until the 
Goodyear discovery of the vulcanization of 
rubber, in rs44, that rubber could be used 
eXxceptim avery primitive fashion. Then it 
vas found that, by the use of sulphur ata 
certain temperature, rubber could be 
moulded, shaped and worked into any form 
Immediately after this discovery, the appli 
cation clerk at the Patent Office having 
charge of such matters was besteged by hun 


wreat 
rubber 


dreds and hundreds of applications for inven 
tions with the Goodyear discovery as a basis 


Phev related chiefly to matters of form = in 
which it was desired to work rubber After 
that time the rubber blanket, the rubber 


evershoe, the rubber band followed one after 
the other in rapid) succession, and since that 
time there month that some 
granted for different 


been a 
been 


has not 
tents have not 
forms of rubber 
Now, applications are coming in at the rate 
of four oor five a month, involving many 
pneumatic tubing or cush 
There are 
prewumiatie 


applications of the 
OMIN principle now pmeumati 
blankets pillows of all descrip 
troops, pneumatic soled shoes for running and 
and pneumatic car-fender guards; 
ingenious thinker in South Dakota 
Whe appreemtes the toil of the world’s) hard 
working editors, has patented a pncoumatic 
seat for an editor's chair which has many 


ports of greatly appreciated comfort 


jumping 


ana one 


e 


A recent invention which has Into 


prominence within the last two or three vears 


come 


is the tincap on the top of beer bottles. This 
ippliance is steadily taking the place of the 
rubber cork with the iron thumb lever It is 
found that the sulphur in the rubber cork is 
acted upon by the beer, with the result of 
sing the rubber to deteriorate and spoil 
the beer An ooffer from some whisky 
maker ittracting t! ittent n of 
It t lof from twenty-five 
' ‘ 1} irs f n 
1 — ’ ' ’ 

t 
\ reat 
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unsatisfactory. The chief diff ulty 
be to make the invention practical 

enough for commercial use. Th, 
has been solved by a number of 

but at too great an expense, for it hv. <, emed 
up to the present impossible to ye: +), os 
below two dollars a bottle. Completa an 
appliance must not cost more than thy pho. 
a bottle. 

Several years ago a patent was ; 
an addition to tin cans which mack 
ing of them a very easy matter and did av 
with the old-fashioned iron can opener Th. 
can had a small rim just below the ; » aaas 
by machinery at an angle just. atove th 
breaking point. By a blow on the + »p of i 
can around the rim the top would ty broken 
off with a smooth edge. This did net 
the inventor one cent a thousand glove the 
regular price of the cans. Armour, the 
Chicago meat man, as soon as he heard of the 
invention, ordered ten million can 


COMMS to 
and cheap 

Problem 
NV entors 


© Cents 


Tanted for 
the open 


Cost 


. . > to pack 
meat in, to fill an order for th: German 
army The inventor of this can macy a for 
tune in the first six months. His cans are 


now used all over the United States for 
oysters and fruits. The measure of scientif, 
and industrial progress can be best tested by 
the analytic student, by the growth of the 
utilization of waste. Competition in 
line cuts down profits so relentless), 
utilization of the waste 


every 
that the 
becomes a 


Theost 
potent factor in success, and inthis line hay 
been some of the most valuable of th: minor 
inventions that we find on the office records 


The ordinary wood screw, patented August 
20, 1846, by T. J. Sloan, is recorded 
the simplest inventions that have made the 
money Then screws were cut by 
machinery, some of which is still used by the 
American Screw Company, of Providence 
Rhode Island. The man who invented the 
brass spring fingers one sees on lamps for 
holding the chimney in place got for a long 
period a royalty of fifty thousand dollars a 
vear. William A. Thrall, a former official 
of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
patented, June 1, 1886, a thousand mile 
ticket which possessed so many advantages 
that it has been adopted by many Western 
roads. Several years ago Mr. Thrall 
resigned his place, and is now living on a 
rovalty of twenty thousand dollars a year 
Among musical instruments for general use 
the autoharp has, perhaps, made the most 
money. Thie first one was patented in 1552 
Now they are sold very reasonably, and 
manufacturers report) immense sales every 
month. The organette, with perforated paper 
sheets, is another of the money-making musi 
cal instruments. Another profitable inven 
tionZis the hook used with laces on shoes and 
gloves, while a simple patented hook and 
eve has made a fortune for its discoverer. 
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sicians, as the damage they will do 
tothe good you can possibly de rive! ’ 


Chenev & Co., 


Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that 


contain Mercury 


as mercury will surely destroy th: 
smell and completely derange the ¥ 
tem when entering 
surfaces | 
except on pres¢ riptions from reput 


4 


it through t! 
Such articles should neve! 


} 


Hall's Catarrh Qure, manufactur: 
Toledo ().. contatl 


curv, and is taken internally, acti! 
upon the blood and mucous surla 
svstem. In buving Hall's Cata! 
sute vou get the genuine It 
ternally, and made in Toledo, © 
Cl x Co Pestimonial 

Ze hy I) gyist I 
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